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SAILING January12 ¥ from LOS ANGELES 


Returning to Los Angeles, Feb.21, 1934 
40 Days! — over 12,000 miles!—to island edens of the Southern Cross 


from $400 including More than 12,000 miles punctuated with 


° / exclamation points of romantic interest. 
entertainment and shore excursions. 40 days, 40 nights. A voyage that trans- 


Marquesas Islands, Tahiti, Rarotonga, Nu- lates old cherished dreams into present 
kualofa, New Caledonia, Suva, Apia, Pago reality...and does it at a cost that defines a 
Pago, Honolulu, Hilo. Ports of adventure new low for economy in travel. 

along the exploration seaway of the S. S. A beautiful illustrated folder, detailing the 
City of Los Angeles. Off the beaten path, generous offerings of this history-writing 
ports usually accessible only to yachts and voyage, will spin you on a delightful easy- 
other adventurous sea-farers. chair pre-cruise at your travel agent's, or 


Agents for LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 
BK NewYork - Chicago - San Francisco - Los Angeles + Seattle - Portland WA 
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LETTERS 


NRA STAMPS 


I certainly am curious to know just who designed 
this new three-cent postage stamp and wondering if 
the artist or Postmaster Farley ever saw a farmer 
carrying a scythe on his left shoulder. 

I cannot recall ever carrying one in that position, 
nor seeing anyone else do so. 

The scythe blade points to the right and for both 
safety and convenience in carrying, the snatch should 
always rest on the right shoulder. 

Even if the artist did not know any better, it 
would seem that some workman in the pressroom would 
pick it up. I cannot understand how such an awk- 
ward design ever received official approval. 

The philatelists are eager for these new stamps, but 
why not give us a design that is natural and right for 
the NRA? 





Humpert J. MANCINE 
East Cleveland, O. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Unsung employes of the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving at Washington de- 
sign our postage stamps. Never before have they had 
so much to do—not because there is a stamp col- 
lector in the White House, or because of a flock of 
anniversary and special issues, but because of 
new internal revenue stamps and another issue of post- 
age stamps. The forthcoming postage stamps will 
bear the portraits of 30 Presidents. 

The NRA stamp has met considerable criticism. It 
depicts a farmer, business man, laborer, and housewife 
marching “in a common determination” and sharp- 
eyed critics have made much of the fact that all but 
the business man are marching in step. 


“4 DANGEROUS SUBJECT” 


I see your magazine is already in the second vol- 
ume, and I wonder why you didn’t let your wares be 
known before. 

For some time I have been looking for a type of 
news review that would have in it a readable account 
of the world’s happenings and at the same time would 
not clutter it up with a lot of smart talk. 

I suppose the reader-world wants editorial opinions 
but personally I don’t think it is fair to inject them 
into a column of news by so much New York language. 
Am so glad that you are writing for Americans and 
not New Yorkers. 

Especially I am appreciative of your column on 
religion. Here is a dangerous subject to be sure, but 
you have handled it without scorn or derision and at 
the same time have given the gist of opinion of those 
about whom you write and have not made fun of them. 
Keep it up. My only suggestion would be to have 
more of it. 

I hope when the news breaks again in this country, 
as it will very soon now, about the work of the Ox- 
ford Group, you will give it plenty of space. Not 
because I am partial to the , ane which is true 
after having seen the remarkable progress of their work 
in Europe this Summer, but because the sort of thing 
they are doing is real NEWS since it is the kind of 
thing the church should be doing and isn’t. Hence it 
qualifies as news—the unusual. 

FrANK NELSON 

Community Presbyterian Church 

Lakewood, O. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Mar. 4 News-Weex carried 
an article about the “Oxford Groups’ or the ‘First 
Century Fellowships,’ as the followers of Dr. Frank 
N. D. Buchman are called. Mr. Nelson may be as- 
sured that “‘when the news breaks again in this coun- 
try” News-WeeEx will notice it. 


HUNTING PATIENTS 


I place this magazine in my waiting room for pa- 
tients to read. Of six magazines to select from, the 
patients will hunt for News-Weexk. 

L. F. Lusurc, M. D. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOP OF THE WORLD 


I want to congratulate you on this outstanding mag- 
azine, which is very young in publication, but old in 
circulation and the ability to give the public the cur- 
rent news so vividly in your pictures and news. In 
my opinion it should be on top of the world in maga- 
zine publications . . . 

ALBERT P. BLuE 

Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 

FULL SCOPE 

My librarian showed me a copy of News-Week. 
It’s the best thing I have seen so far to give a busy 
man full scope of national and world news. I am 
very favorably impressed with your publication and 
I am very anxious for every teacher in this school to 
peruse a copy. 

: Georce J. Batzer, Principal 

Washington High School 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


BEST FOR REFERENCE 


We find News-Weexk by far the best weekly news- 
magazine for = reference use. 
: orest B. Spautpinc, Librarian 
The Public Library of 
Des Moines, Ia. 


. EDITORIAL NOTE: News-Weex is now indexed 
in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, pub- 
lished for library use by H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York City. 
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DR. HUGO ECKNER: The master of airship 
travel, who has flown the Graf Zeppelin a 
total of 460,000 miles, maps out a plan for 
regular passenger service across the North 
Atlantic—(See page 27). (Acme). 

TESTIMONY: Shepard Morgan and A, K. 
Geiger, vice presidents of the Chase Na- 
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ing.—(See page 20). (Acme). 

THE FORDS: Edsel and Henry Ford speak 
out in their long smoldering dispute with 
the NRA, announcing that “Mr. Johnson’s 
vocabulary has got him down again.”— 
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DEBUCHI DEPARTS: The Japanese Ambas- 
sador to the United States, Katsuji Debuchi 
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ington opens recognition negotiations with 
Soviet Russia.—(See page 12). (Acme). 

NEW GOVERNMENT: The French Senate in 
session while a new Premier, Albert Sar- 
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was reviewing the Nazi Storm Troopers at 
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DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 


-- and not expensive 


When in New York, stop 
at the DELMONICO. This 
fine Park Avenue Hotel is 
conveniently situated for 
business and entertainment. 


Rates from %4.00 a Day 


1, 2 and 3 room apart- 
ments, both furnished and 
unfurnished, with serving 
pantries and electrical re- 
frigeration are available. 


HOTEL 


Under Reliance Management 
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PARKSIDE 


New York 


Convenient to daily des- 
tinations. The Parkside 
offers charming rooms, 
an excellent cuisine and 
every modern improve- 
ment. 

$2 A DAY $10 A WEEK 


e 
GARDEN PENTHOUSE 
CROSS VENTILATION 
PRIVILEGES OF THE PARK 


IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 
Cor. Irving Place at 20th Street 
GRamercy 5-6000 


"Under Reliance Management”’ 
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The Finest Fleet 
of Air-Conditioned Trains 


in the World 
Serving 

WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK+e PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI e¢ LOUISVILLE 
CLEVELAND e«- DETROIT 
COLUMBUS TOLEDO 
CHICAGO « LEXINGTON 
INDIANAPOLIS « ST. LOUIS 
NORFOLK « NEWPORT NEWS 
RICHMOND « HOT SPRINGS 
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«Wes a sail of the big cat wolf ; 


CHESAPEAKE ona QHIO 


Not little Peggy! She’s a woman of experience who once before slept 
right inside a moving train and found it much more fun than sleeping at 
home. Certainly feels like her own bed, soft and clean, except that the 


covers don’t have to be pinned down to keep drafts away. She gets 
plenty of fresh air without freezing her nose to an icicle. And it’s cer- 


tainly a relief not to feel cindery all over her “schoolgirl complexion,” and 
not to have mother fretting if she plays on the floor before bed-time. 
“You see,” explains Peggy, “there’s some kind of magic called air- 
conditioning that keeps kids clean on Chesapeake and Ohio trains, and 
I wish we had it at home, so I wouldn’t have to be scrubbed so much.” 








* ar * * * 


The ticket agent of any railroad 
can route you on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio. . . INSIST UPON IT! 
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FARM E, R S : New Deal’s Most Favored Beneficiaries Grow 
More Restive; Their Demands, and What Has Been Done for Them 


Several huge items, involving sums 
of money and credit operations run- 
ning into ten digits, last week were 
added to the already stupendous list 
of existing farm relief measures. 

Yet in spite of everything, the farm- 
er is still among those most actively 
dissatisfied with the New Deal. All 
last week, messages filtered into the 
White House, telling of unrest, partic- 
ularly in the wheat belt, cornfields, and 
dairy farms of the Middle West. 


UNREST: In North Dakota the Re- 
publican Governor of the State, Wil- 
liam Langer, continued his dramatic 
defiance of the wishes of the adminis- 
tration by maintaining what may 
prove to be an il- 
legal embargo on 


Rainey, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. They had gathered to lis- 
ten to Mr. Rainey and farm leaders ex- 
plain what the administration was do- 
ing for them and why they should not 
crystallize the local movement for a 
strike. Mr. Rainey faced them, his 
white hair brushed back from. his fore- 
head. President Roosevelt, he said, his 
voice carrying to every ear, “will find 
a way to put up farm prices. Nothing 
can be solved by resorting to disorder.” 
The 8,000 farmers rose and cheered. 
When news of this incident reached 
Iowa, where strike leaders gathered, it 
went against the grain of Milo Reno, 
whose avowed object is strikes—whose 
hard dark eyes, dark hair, heavy- 





wheat. For two 
weeks virtually 
no shipment has 
crossed North 
Dakota’s borders. 
In Wisconsin a 
milk-strike pick- 
et was shot and 
fatally wounded. 
Elsewhere, strik- 
ers determined to 
keep farm prod- 
uce from the 
markets and 
strike - runners 
trying to run the 
gauntlet of the 
roads were se- 
verely clubbed. In 
Iowa, center of 
lat Winter’s 
farm revolt, the 
State militia had 
to be called out. 

‘‘Turnthat 
truck around and 
don’t come back! 
We mean busi- 
ness!” This was the order hurled at 
those who wished to take their goods 
to market. 

As always, leaders of discontented 
groups lost no time in repairing to the 
areas of greatest ill-feeling. In some 
localities their arguments that farm 





prices can best be raised by violence * 


were well received. But in the greater 
number of instances the farmers’ sense 
of orderliness and fair-play ruled. 

In Peoria, Ill., 8,000 angry men were 
turned temporarily into law-abiding 
citizens by the eloquence of Henry T. 


Discontent Is Part of the Farmer’s Harvest 


skinned neck, and thin unyielding lips 
are symbolic of the National Farm Hol- 
iday Association, of which he is the 
head. “As between a communistic gov- 
ernment,” he cried last Spring when 
the farm bill was under consideration, 
“and a capitalistic autocracy enforced 
the same way, I have no choice!” 
Uncompromising as ever, he declared 
last week that Mr. Roosevelt’s recent 
radio talk “contained no ray of hope” 
for the agriculturalist, and called for a 
national farm strike. In Chicago he 
broadcast an appeal to all farmers, and 


called upon A. F. Whitney, head of a 
powerful railroad brotherhood, to give 
the farmer the “moral support” of rail- 
way labor. 

In Des Moines Sunday, he and his 
strike leaders formulated their de- 
mands—among them currency infla- 
tion, guaranteed cost of production, and 
mortgage relief. These demands will 
be presented to the conference of farm 
State Governors meeting in that city 
this week. 


ACTION: Indefinite as were these 
movements, the strength of which the 
New Deal authorities have not yet had 
time to more than estimate, the ad- 
ministration acted promptly and on a 

grand scale. To 
watch the effect 
on prices, many 
Officials clustered 
at the commodity 
ticker in the Ag- 
ricultural Build- 
ing. 

Secretary of 
Agriculture Wal- 
lace and his chief 
lieutenant, 
George N. Peek 
of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment 
Administration, 
broadcast to 
farmers. They 
spoke particular- 
ly to corn and 
hog raisers of 
Iowa, where Mr. 
Wallace had 
spent his youth 
and where he 
learned to be an 
expert seedman 
and breeder of 
corn. They both 
urged all farmers 

in the nation to give the whole farm 
program a fair trial and unselfish sup- 
port. 

For two chief reasons, administra- 
tion leaders felt that the farmers’ sup- 
port was necessary to the success of 
the extraordinary “favored class” meas- 
ures proposed for their benefit under 
the New Deal. This group, represent- 
ing a quarter of the nation’s population, 
could not hold out without affecting 
the loyalty of others and endangering 
the whole “ordered recovery.” And it 
was vital that this enormous. class be 
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taken out of the red if recovery were to 
become a fact. 


FLIGHT: The farmer’s difficulties 
date back to 1920, when the war-time 
farm land value and farm prices, which 
had brought enormous new acreage un- 
der cultivation, collapsed. Ever since 
that time the farmer’s outgo has been, 
on the average, more than his income 
(see chart). World overproduction of 
farm products kept prices down, and 
American tariffs kept up prices of 
things the farmer bought. Foreign 
tariffs destroyed a part of his market. 

Despite the fact that the farmer is 
in a position to raise his own food and 
ordinarily has his own fuel and shel- 
ter, he cannot go on losing money for- 
ever. The Democratic campaign prom- 
ised him relief, and since Mar. 4, scarce- 
ly a piece of New Deal legislation has 
failed to mention the farmer or his 
business. , 

For two months after May 12, when 
the Farm Act became law, the gap 
between the farmer’s outgo and income 
lessened. Every effort of Secretary 
Wallace, George Peek head of AGAD, 
and Henry Morgenthau Jr., farm credit 
administrator, was concentrated on 
furthering this trend. But these efforts 
were defeated when in July the specu- 
lative crash and the advent of the Blue 
Eagle appeared to throw the whole 
program into reverse. Costs of prod- 
ucts sold to farmers rose, while the 
prices for his products fell behind. 


REMEDIES: The aim of the farm 
relief program is to effect a resumption 
of the pre-July trend—to bring the 
farmer’s income and outgo to the level 
of 1909-1914, when he was able to 
operate at a reasonable profit. 

The methods fall roughly into three 
categories. First, the farmer’s costs 
are cut by refinancing his debts on bet- 
ter terms. Second, his income is in- 
creased by raising his crop prices 
through. production cuts, for which he 
receives bonuses financed by processing 
taxes, paid by the consumer who buys 
the processed product. Third, the farm- 
er is relieved by loans of ready cash 
to tide him over until the new benefits 
can be effected. 

The farmer, in other words, unlike 
other citizens, is being paid to help 
himself. The rest of the nation pays 
him bonuses for something he agrees 
not to produce. 

Although the farmer theoretically 
approves of all these measures, he is 
dissatisfied with the results so far, 
which, excepting abortive rise in prices 
in July, seem to him to have been in- 
adequate. Apparently he overlooks the 
fact that the farm dollar now has a 
purchasing power of 61 cents compared 
with last February’s 49 cents, indicat- 
ing a gain in farm income of more than 
a billion dollars. 


OUTLAYS: The news last week 
contained various estimates of the cash 
outlays in favor of the farmer pro- 
jected since Mar. 4 by the government, 
which has grasped at almost any plan 
to raise farm prices before resorting 
to the printing presses. 


* At least $3,250,000,000 of potential 
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credit will be available to farmers, in- 
cluding the $2,000,000,000 farm mort- 
gage refinancing program, and $1,000,- 
000,000 of loans which officials say will 
be advanced within a year. 


® At least $350,000,000 of loans avail- 
able through the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will enable farmers to get cash 
immediately on their current crops. 


® At least $1,000,000,000 in bonuses will 

be paid in the next two years under 
AGAD’s announced plans for produc- 
tion control. 
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China and cotton to Russia. In case of 
American recognition, Russia should 
offer a huge market. Cotton exports to 
Japan are booming, owing to the 
Japan-India tariff law, and a cotton 
deal with France is projected. 


* Relief Buying: Harry L. Hopkins, 
head of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, is in the market for 
15,000,000 pounds of beef for the un- 
employed. Previously AGAD bought 
more than 6,000,000 bushels of wheat 
for relief and turned over large quan- 
tities of pork for the same purpose. 






































































































































PLANS: It is no exaggeration to Further relief buying of farm surpluses 
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What the Farmers Received 


say that the farm measures so far de- 
cided upon constitute the most stu- 
pendous program of relief for a single 
class of people ever devised. The week 
saw fresh action on every phase of the 
program, which will involve the huge 
outlays mentioned above. 


®*Crop Control: The last batch of 
checks to cotton planters who ploughed 
under 25% of their present crop have 
been sent out, and the first. checks to 
wheat farmers who cut their next 
year’s crops 15% are now being mailed. 
Tobacco growers are also receiving 
money for reducing acreage, and bo- 
nuses will be paid to producers who cut 
corn 20% and hogs 25%. The process- 
ing taxes on corn and hogs, designed to 
raise $350,000,000 to pay these bonuses, 
goes into effect Nov. 5. 


® Marketing Agreements: George N. 
Peek, head of AGAD, is overseeing 
agreements between buyers and sellers 
of tobacco and rice to maintain prices, 
and similar agreements are already in 
force for fruit-growers, dairymen and 
others. Mr. Peek told reporters the 
agreements he had been studying were 
“working out splendidly.” 


and Paid for Twenty Years 


is scheduled, in preparation for chicken 
dinners for the unemployed on Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. The latest prod- 
uct announced on the list is butter. 


® Crop Loans: To enable corn growers 
to get 50 cents a bushel (above the 
present market price) without waiting, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. has under- 
taken to lend the cash to those farmers 
who agree to the crop-cutting plan. 
This agency is already lending 10 cents 
a pound on cotton, and considering 
similar offers to help growers of sugar, 
dairy products, peanuts, and pinto 
beans. 


*Credit: Henry Morgenthau Jr. 
worked on the refinancing of farm 
mortgages through the $2,000,000,000 
Federal Land Bank bonds, and strove 
to provide farmers with ample credit 
for their current needs. 


® Retailing: By Presidential decree, the 
Blue Eagle is no longer obligatory in 
the farming districts, and rural com- 
munities are thereby relieved of any 
increased expenses involved by retailers’ 
compliance with the NRA (see page 6). 


® Dollar Control: The President’s de- 
cision to manage the dollar by buying 


® Exports: AGAD is pushing exports” ‘gold abroad and at home is inspired by 


of cotton and wheat to foreign coun- 
tries. Through the North Pacific Ex- 
port Association, surplus wheat is to 
be sold to China, with a government 
“subsidy” to absorb any loss. The RFC 
has already financed sales of wheat to 





his firm determination to raise farm 
prices (see page 19). 

This is the New Deal for the farmer. 
In spite of all, however, Governor 
Bryan of Nebraska recently referred to 
the farmer as “the forgotten man.” 
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HARRIS-EWING ACME 
George N. Peek, Head of Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Henry A. Wallace, a Secretary of 
Broadcasts Appeal to Farmers to Support the President’s Program Agriculture With His Hands Full 


‘LLL LO 


Wheat Going to Market. “President Roosevelt Will Find a Way to Put Up Farm 
Prices. Nothing Can Be Solved by Resorting to Disorder,” Said Speaker Rainey 


WIDE WORLD KEYSTONE 


A. F. Whitney (Left), Railway Labor Head, and Milo Farm Strike Pickets in Shelter Along a Wisconsin 
Reno, Who Seeks His Support in Farm Strike Highway, Waiting for Market-Bound Trucks 
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CON FLICTS: Johnson Goes West to Defend Blue 


Eagle Under Fire of Ford, Hearst, and Farmers 


Gen. Hugh S. Johnson prepared to 
fly westward from Washington on a 
speaking tour this week to defend his 
wounded Blue Eagle. Like a football 
coach exhorting weary players between 
the halves, the General planned to give 
the country a NRA “fight talk.” 

His last Summer’s hope that the re- 
covery program would return 6,000,000 
unemployed to work by Labor Day 
fell more than 50% short of the mark. 
Last week the cold figures of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s monthly bulletin 
gave support to those who argue that 
the program obstructs, rather than 
promotes recovery. Editorial and other 
attacks on it multiplied as the nation 
mulled over Alfred E. Smith’s recent 
phrase about “the clammy hand of bu- 
reaucracy.” 


FEDERAL RESERVE: “The decline 
in industrial activity during the last 
two months,” said the Reserve bulle- 
tin, “has been marked in industries in 
which processing taxes or codes have 
become effective.” 

After General Johnson read this sen- 
tence he reached for the telephone and 
called up E. A. Goldenweiser, the bul- 
letin’s editor. Then he made a state- 
ment to the press. 

“Practically every major industry,” 
he said, “has been operating under a 
code since August. Those not under 
codes have been operating under Presi- 
dential reemployment agreements in 
which the provisions were usually much 
stricter than the codes. And yet, with 
the exception of the steel industry, 
every report we have received from 
major industries shows a definite up- 
ward trend.” 

The General said that Mr. Golden- 
weiser had advised him that the bulle- 
tin’s statement had been “inadvertent.” 





Mr. Goldenweiser refused to make a 
statement on his own behalf when 
sought out by reporters. Other Reserve 
officials intimated that the NRA would 
have to prove the Reserve’s figures 
wrong. before they would be retracted. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace ut- 
tered a reply of his own to criticism 
of taxes imposed by AGAD (Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration). He 
said that before the processing taxes 
on manufacturers, who change raw 
farm materials into finished products, 
had been imposed, the manufacturers 
had enormously increased their activi- 
ties to beat the tax. 

“Then, when the taxes and higher 
wages (of NRA) became effective, 
mills slowed down.” But the climb 
back to normalcy, he said, has set in 
once more, now that the early surplus 
is being absorbed. 


FORD: The long smoldering dispute 
betweem Henry Ford (see cover) and 
NRA broke into the open at last. 

The Ford Motor Co. never signed the 
autoranobile code. It is not required to 
do so, but if it violates the code it is 
subject to prosecution. In addition, the 
Presijent has ruled that those who do 
not sign under the Blue Eagle cannot 
be awarded government contracts. 

Last week a Ford dealer who had 
complied with Blue Eagle hour and 
wage requirements in his own estab- 
lishment, offered to sell 500 truck 
chassis to the Civilian Conservation 
Corps for $169,000 less than his com- 
petitors. The subject came up during 
a Cabinet meeting and resulted in the 
administration’s decision not to buy any 
Fords for the government. General 
Johnson, whose official car was a Lin- 
coln, which is also manufactured by the 
Ford Company, immediately swapped 


the official machine for a Cadillac. 

The fight entered a second stage 
when General Johnson told reporters 
he would “turn the case over to the 
Attorney General” if he found Ford 
violating the automobile code. He 
quoted Edsel, the son of Henry Ford, 
as promising they would “never con- 
sent to collective bargaining,” which is 
required by the National Recovery Act 
on which the code is based. 

It was these remarks which finally 
smoked out the long-silent manv- 
facturer. In Detroit, William J. Cam- 
eron, Ford publicity adviser, gave out 
a statement. “Mr. Johnson’s vocabu- 
lary has got him down again,” it said. 

“Before assuming the airs of a dic- 
tator, he should fortify himself with 
evidence that Henry Ford has refused 
compliance with government require- 
ments. The public has known the 
Ford Motor Co. for 30 years and is not 
dependent on Mr. Johnson for infor- 
mation concerning it.” 

A second statement followed. “John- 
son now proposes,” it declared, “to 
charge the American taxpayer a high- 
er price in order to give government 
business to a concern that pays lower 
wages than the Ford Motor Co. does 
.- « . The Ford Motor Co. observes the 
law and exceeds it in all its real re- 
covery features. 

“Johnson now says that a product 
which 5,300 NRA industries help to 
fabricate out of material produced 
under NRA conditions shall not be sold 
in this country because it carries the 
name Ford, a name which stands for 
better conditions than NRA has dared 
to stand for. 

“Johnson is not boycotting us. He 
is boycotting 5,300 American manu- 
facturers who cooperate with Johnson.” 

A New York construction firm, the 
George F. Driscoll Co. of Brooklyn, 
made an even sharper fight when it 
got a court order temporarily restrain- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury from 
awarding it a public works contract. 
The Driscoll Company says it underbid 


INTERNATIONAL 


W. R. Hearst (Left), Who Last Week Attacked the NRA and Made One of His few Public Appearances 
To Dine With Secretary of The Navy Swanson, Louis Mayer and Will Rogers at a Movie Studio 
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its nearest competitor by $112,800, but 
that it was refused the contract be- 
cause at the time the bid was offered 
it had not signed under the Blue Eagle. 


HEARST: Another attack on NRA 
came from William Randolph Hearst, 
the newspaper publisher who helped 
substantially to win the Democratic 
Presidential nomination for Mr. Roose- 
velt in 1932. Mr. Hearst telegraphed 
to Howard Davis, president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation. 

He declared that “the NRA is simply 
a program of social betterment, noth- 
ing else; and industry can accept and 
endure this program on a large scale 
only after it has recovered, not be- 
fore . . . It would seem to me, Mr. 
Davis, in view of the fact that the NRA 
is a menace to political rights and con- 
stitutional liberties, a danger to Amer- 
ican ideals and institutions, a handicap 
to industrial recovery, and a detriment 
to the public welfare, that the pub- 
lishers of a free press ought to tolerate 
it less and expose and oppose it more.” 


OTHER PROBLEMS: Within itself, 
the administration faced questions of 
organization and policy. It was appar- 
ent months ago to certain observers 
that if the administration chose to go 
the way of a planned, nationalistic 
economy, it would have to abandon the 
traditional Democratic policy of a low 
tariff. Last week the President headed 
in that direction by setting up an NRA 
imports division empowered to bar im- 
ports that competed with products 
made under the NRA. 

Meanwhile, the recovery administra- 
tion was reorganized under four depu- 
ties who will supervise and administer 
the codes when all are drawn—in short 
who will supervise American industry. 
The deputies are: 

Kenneth M. Simpson, for the ‘“ex- 
tractive” industries, including mineral 
products, automobiles, shipping, and 
related industries; 

Malcolm Muir, for the construction 
and mechanical industries; 

C. C. Williams, for the chemical in- 
dustries, to which will be added leather 
and certain other manufactures; 

Arthur D. Whiteside, for the trades 
and service industries, textiles, and 
clothing. 





PUERTO RICO: Governor Gore 
Is Threatened and Applauded 


Last week the life of Robert H. 
Gore, the much-badgered Governor of 
Puerto Rico, was made lively by two 
bombs, a poison threat, and a students’ 
strike, 

One bomb was found in the garden 
outside his office window. The fuse 
was charred, but evidently was too old 


to burn through and had sputtered out. . 


The Governor’s life thus saved, he is- 
sued a statement that “this attempted 
outrage” should not be blamed on the 
people of Puerto Rico, but that it was 
- work of some political conspira- 
ors. 

The story was given out to corre- 


’ superior. 
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spondents of United States newspapers 
first, which irritated local journalists. 

Another bomb exploded on the roof 
of the Gore Summer home at Jajome 
Alto a short time after the Governor 
and Col. Francis Riggs, Chief of Po- 
lice, had left the house. 

Mr. Gore then revealed that he had 
also received a letter from “A Friend,” 
warning of an attempt to poison him. 
Police were summoned to surround La 
Fortaleza, the government palace. 
Servants were put under scrutiny, and 
evenings La Fortaleza’s grounds blazed 
with light, as for a fiesta. 

At the University of Puerto Rico, stu- 
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ACME 
Robert H. Gore, the Much-Badgered 
Governor of Puerto Rico 


dents paraded and sprinkled tacks to 
prevent motor cars from entering the 
grounds. They objected to the ap- 
pointment by Mr. Gore of Rafael 
Alonzo Torres, a Socialist, to the Board 
of Trustees. Senor Torres announced 
that he had been recommended for the 
post by the Federation of Labor and 
President Roosevelt, as well as the 
Socialist party, and said he would with- 
draw only if these two organizations 
withdrew their recommendations. In 
the hope that time would soften tem- 
pers, the trustees decided to make the 
strike a lockout and called off all 
classes until Nov. 6. 

Meanwhile the harried Governor or- 
dered that all guns and ammunition 
used by student Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps units be transferred to a 
near-by fortress and put beyond the 
reach of mischief-makers. He an- 
nounced that neither he, nor his wife, 
nor any of the six children who are 
with them in Puerto Rico (they have 
nine altogether) would leave this year 
for their home in Florida. 

A defense of the Governor developed 
in Washington. A delegation of Puer- 
to Rican legislators called on Secretary 
of War Dern, who is Governor Gore’s 
They were members of the 
Socialist-Republican coalition which 
controls the legislature. Declaring 
that their object was to “back Gov- 
ernor Gore 100%,” they said his only 
enemies were in the minority Liberal 
party. 
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SHIPPING: Senators Continue 
Probe of Post-War Subsidies 


In normal times a Senatorial inves- 
tigation of ocean mail contracts such 
as is now going on in Washington 
would keep headline writers busy. But 
with fresh news of the NRA, the com- 
modity dollar, and the farm strike 
breaking every day, the investigation 
has to find what space it can. 

Fundamentally, the inquiry is rooted 
in events of early post-war days, when 
the United States Shipping Board found 
itself loaded with a fleet of white ele- 
phants. At that time Congress set up 
a system of distributing government 
money to shipping companies, in order 
to keep the struggling American mer- 
chant marine on the high seas. The 
present investigation, led by the un- 
swerving Senator Hugo L. Black of 
Alabama, is seeking to learn what com- 
panies got that money, how much they 
got, and how they got it. 

Disclosures already show that huge 
subsidies and other benefits were given 
“shoestring’”’ companies, which hired 
men high in the councils of the late 
Républican administrations to repre- 
sent them or exert influence on the 
Shipping Board and its erstwhile chair- 
man, T. V. O’Connor. Fearing the dis- 
closures would threaten future subsi- 
dies, the American Steamship Owners 
Association last week circularized the 
press with “literature” in defense of 
the subsidy principle. 

Senator Black brought out that, al- 
though the Colombian Steamship Co. 
was organized in 1923 with only $376,- 
500 of paid-in capital, it was able to 
earn $389,175 in dividends on that in- 
vestment in five years. In 1926 it paid 
a $105,500 stock dividend. In 1930, 
despite its prosperity, it got a govern- 
ment mail contract—in effect a sub- 
sidy—which netted it $944,839 in three 
years. One of its stockholders was 
Walter E. Edge, formerly Republican 
Senator from New Jersey and Mr. 
Hoover’s Ambassador to France. 

The investigators previously had es- 
tablished the fact that the Black Dia- 
mond Steamship Co. bought govern- 
ment vessels at figures below those bid 
by other companies, and got other “fa- 
vors.” Last week it was disclosed that 
Jemes B. Reynolds, a former member 
of the Republican National Committee 
and a Washington banker, was paid 
$500 a month from 1924 to 1931 by the 
Black Diamond. 

Under the impression that it was a 
“gratuity,” Mr. Reynolds only recently 
admitted to the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau that it was taxable. Senator 
Black wrung from J. E. Dockendorff, 
president of the Black Diamond, the 
admission that the money had been 
paid to Reynolds for “services” and 
“general advice.” 

Evidence included many interesting 
items. J. Caldwell Jenkins, it was 


shown, went from the vice presidency 
of the government’s Emergency Fleet 
Corp. to the vice presidency of the 
Black Diamond Lines with which the 
EFC did business. When he was in the 
taxpayer’s employ, he was referred to 
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in Dockendorff’s correspondence as “our 
friend.” 

He still lives in Washington and has 
his office there, though the company 
which employs him has its own offices 
in New York. When a newspaper man 
wrote articles in criticism of certain 
shipping practices, Jenkins wrote to the 
American Steamship Owners Associa- 
tion saying that it looked like a “shake- 
down,” but he thought the newspaper 
man had been “straightened out.” 

One bright spot in the testimony oc- 
curred when Henry Herrick Bond, a 
former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury under Andrew Mellon, main- 
tained that his law firm of Donovan 
and Bond had “no political influence.” 

The Mr. Donovan of the firm is Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, former Assistant At- 
torney General and a friend of Presi- 
dent Hoover. Mr. Donovan got $100,- 
000 for representing Dockendorff be- 
fore the Shipping Board during the 
Hoover administration. Before the 
firm consented to act in Dockendorff’s 
behalf, Mr. Bond said, it investigated 
his character and business standing, 
and. “found them of the highest.” 


a 
REPEAL: Ratification Will not 


Bring Liquor to Territories 


Attorney General Homer S. Cum- 
mings made territorial tipplers wince 
last week when he ruled that even after 
the Eighteenth Amendment is repealed, 
the Volstead Act “will be in full force 
and effect in the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and the Canal Zone.” 

Their woes are expected to be soften- 
ed, however, when Congress meets in 
January. At that time, a “model liq- 
uor control law” will probably be sub- 
stituted for the bone-dry restrictions 
of the Volstead Act, which is the ena- 
bling law that put the Eighteenth 
Amendment into effect. 

Several other developments marked 
the momentous week preceding the 
day when enough States will vote on 
the question to make repeal an accom- 
plished fact. 


®A marketing agreement for the dis- 
tilling industry was filed with AGAD 
(Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration). It provides that distillers 
must use only domestic grains, and 
requires that they pay farmers pre-war 
“parity” prices as set by the NRA. 


® A special subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means met in 
Washington to prepare a liquor tax 
program for the January session of 
Congress. The subcommittee’s chair- 
man is Representative Samuel Hill, of 
Washington. 

The problem is just how much to 
add to the already existing tax and 
tariff rates of pre-prohibition days. 
Bootlegging and rum-running may 
continue if taxes are too high, but they 
must be high enough to provide revenue 
to amortize the $3,300,000,000 public 
works fund. Under the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, special taxes 
already imposed to amortize the fund 


will be withdrawn next year if repeal 
is proclaimed before Dec. 31. 


® New York State beer drinkers were 
surprised to learn that arrests for 
drunkenness had increased since 3.2 
came into the legal sunlight last April. 
The State Department of Correction 
released figures to show that arrests 
have increased 10% in the last six 
months. 
* 


ROOSEVELTS: National Wheel 
Turns at President’s Bedside 


The President had a cold last week 
and his bedroom on the second floor of 
the White House became the hub of the 
Washington wheel. 

With a pull-on sweater to protect 
him from drafts, Mr. Roosevelt sat 
propped up in bed, sorting his stamp 
collection, taking violet-ray treatment, 
or conferring with those whose busi- 
ness could not wait until he was well. 

Once he met the Cabinet in his 
study. Another time a committee of 
eight correspondents filed in to conduct 
a substitute for the regular bi-weekly 
press conferences in the executive of- 
fices. 

They were Francis M. Stephenson of 
The Associated Press, Frederick Storm 
of The United Press, Edward Lockett 
of The International News Service, Rus- 
sell Young of The Washington Star, 
Henry Hyde of The Baltimore Evening 
Sun, Paul Leach of The Chicago Daily 
News, Henry Grimes of The Wall Street 
Journal, and Charles Hurd of The New 
York Times. 

Mr. Roosevelt read them a telegram 
from a New England man who criti- 
cized his managed-currency speech (see 
page 19) thus: “I do not like your 
speech. I do not understand it.” 

Henry Kannee, a sober-faced stenog- 
rapher, stood by, taking down the Pres- 
ident’s remarks. The conference be- 
came informal and rather hilarious. 
When Kannee droned out his transcript 
later to other newspapermen in the 
White House executive office, they 
roared with laughter. 


®G. H. Collingwood, secretary of the 
National Nut Tree Planting Commis- 
sion, got permission from the President 
last week for the boy scouts of New 
York State to conduct a nut hunt on the 
Roosevelt estate at Hyde Park. The 
nuts they find will be sent to Washing- 
ton, sorted, and then distributed to boy 
scouts throughout the country for 
planting. 


* The First Lady of the Land drove to 
Ithan, Pa., last week to visit Mrs. 
Elizabeth Donner Roosevelt, who was 
recently divorced from Elliott, the 
President’s second son. On the way, 
driving her own blue roadster, Mrs. 
Roosevelt missed the road and was lost 
for three hours. 


Reporters asked her if she had™ 


brought her 11-months-old grandson, 
Billy, a present. 

“I should say not,” said the Presi- 
dent’s wife. “I don’t believe in giving 
presents to babies who already have 
everything they want.” 


®From the White House, Mrs. Rooge. 
velt broadcast an address to dinners ip 
25 cities, given in honor of Miss yw 
Carey Thomas, president emeritus of 
Bryn Mawr College and founder of the 
Affiliated Schools for Workers. 


® Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, wife of the 
first Roosevelt to reach the White 
House, talked last week to New York 
high school students of her reminiscen- 
ces. It was the first time she hagq 
made such a speech, for unlike her 
famous husband, she is noted for her 
reticence. 

“I went to the White House so long 
ago that it seems nobody remembers it 
but me,” said the woman whom T. R. 
used to call “Eedie.” “The White 
House was the gloomiest place when we 
went there. Mrs. McKinley had been 
quite an invalid, and there had been no 
children living there. My poor husband 
was so sad, so I sent word at once to 
Oyster Bay, ‘Send me as many children 
as you can.’ I shall never forget the 
comfort I felt when I saw former Pres- 
ident Cleveland, whom, of course, we 
knew very well. 

“‘Oh, Mr. Cleveland,’ I cried, ‘My 
husband is so young.’ He gave me a 
kind smile and said, ‘Don’t worry. He’s 
all right.’ ” 


NAVY: New Cruiser Chicago Is 
W orsted in Freighter Crash 


The U. S. S. Chicago (see cover), 
maneuvering in a Pacific fog to avoid 
a freighter on her starboard side, was 
struck by a tanker on her port bow last 
week. Two officers and a chief clerk 
were killed. The Chicago, a brand-new, 
10,000-ton cruiser which cost more than 
$9,000,000 to build, had a 40-foot hole 
torn in her, just forward of the No. 1 
gun turret. 

The accident took place off Point 
Sur, 100 miles south of San Francisco, 
for which the Chicago was headed to 
celebrate Navy Day. The tanker, a 
British vessel called Silverpalm, had a 
badly smashed bow but managed to 
get into port without assistance. 


MAYOR: Mud Flies in New York 
As “City Saviors’? Seek Job 


“If you want to judge by campaign 
speeches,” admitted Samuel Seabury in 
New York City last week, “I suppose 
no candidate would be fit to be elected.” 

Mr. Seabury made this remark by 
way of apology for Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, candidate for Mayor of New 
York on the Fusion ticket. As Election 
Day (next Tuesday) approached, it 
was a sentiment with which New 
Yorkers showed a growing disposition 
to agree. For despite a campaign re- 
echoing with personalities, the issue 
was clear-cut—a three-cornered fight 
against the corruption and boss rule of 
Tammany Hall by the Fusion forces 
under Major La Guardia on the one 
hand, and on the other by Joseph V. 
McKee’s Recovery party of anti-Tam- 
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Ex-Senator Thomas Heflin Visits Washington, Says He The Happy Warrior and His Wife at Chicago for the 
Is “at Peace With the World, Including the Pope’’ Century of Progress Celebration of Al Smith Day 


Two Thousand Applicants for a few Dozen Jobs as Janitors on the San Francisco 
City Payroll Take Their Civil Service Examinations in the Municipal Auditorium 
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many Democratic voters. 


O’BRIEN: There are three leading 
candidates for the Mayoralty. One of 
them is John P. O’Brien, incumbent. 
‘Mr. O’Brien was yanked out of the 
‘comparative obscurity of the probate 
bench a few days before election last 
year to run for the place left vacant by 
the resignation of Jimmy Walker. 

He has been said to resemble Hump- 
ty Dumpty with an underslung jaw. 
From time to time he has excited sym- 
pathy and ridicule from the voters, but 
rarely admiration. His tendency to say 
the wrong thing and then stand on his 
head trying to put it right has reached 
the point where he no longer dares to 
talk with the press. “The time has 
passed,” he announced with typical 
grandiloquence, “when I will engage in 
colloquy with the men in Room 9 (re- 
porters’ room of the City Hall).” 

Mayor O’Brien is asking for reelec- 
tion on his record. He tells a dramatic 
story of how he saved the city from 
bankruptcy, although the skeleton of a 
payroll default still rattles in the mu- 
nicipal closet. The‘tone of his cam- 
paign is dignified and free from vitu- 
peration. 

“Fellow collegians,” he said affec- 
tionately to a Yale Club audience last 
week. On another occasion he told how, 
when he was a student at Georgetown 
University in Washington, “nothing 
pleased me more than a trip to the Ar- 
lington Nat‘onal Cemetery.” “Even 
now,” he revealed, “there is nothing I 
enjoy more than going to Arlington and 
mingling among the dead.” 

Meanwhile, as his opponents wrangle 
over the religious issue, the Mayor has 
made a bid for the support of New 
York’s Jews by banning “pro-Hitler” 
German meetings. 


LA GUARDIA: The candidate of the 
Fusionists was once a Socialist and lat- 
er the leader of the Republican Pro- 
gressive bloc in the House of Represen- 
tatives. Mr. La Guardia accepted the 
Fusion nomination after it had been 
side-stepped by half a dozen others who 
saw no prospect of victory. He has not 
made use of the “razzberry” whistle 
with which he amused many an audi- 
ence in his unsuccessful Mayoralty cam- 
paign of 1929, but he has done other 
things to make his silk-stocking Re- 
publican supporters wince. 

La Guardia dug up an article written 
for The Catholic World eighteen years 
ago by one of his two rivals, Joseph V. 
McKee. McKee, then a schoolteacher, 
strongly criticized Jewish pupils who 
had departed from the orthodoxy of 
their parents and, in his opinion, 
adopted a lower code of ethics thereby. 
La Guardia called this a “cowardly, 
contemptible, and unjust attack against 
a@ great race.” 

Last week La Guardia got out on a 
limb by saying: “The tragic end of 
(Louis) Willard remains on the soul 
of Ed Flynn and Joe McKee.” 

The Wiliard he referred to committed 
suicide because the Bronx County Com- 
missioner of Public Works, William J. 
(not Edward) Flynn, had allegedly 
destroyed his business. The Ed Flynn 
mentioned by La Guardia is Democratic 
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leader of the Bronx and McKee’s polit- 
ical godfather. The man who unearthed 
the Willard case, Samuel Seabury, last 
week absolved McKee and Edward 
Flynn from any connection. with Wil- 
lard’s suicide. La Guardia’s critics saw 
him attempting to throw mud at his 
opponent by confusing the two Flynns 
in the public mind. 


McKEE: Six months ago Joseph V. 
McKee was a Gotham hero. As Presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen, he had 
become Acting Mayor for a few 
months when Jimmy Walker flied City 
Hall for Europe and Betty Compton. 
His work won widespread praise. New 











INTERNATIONAL 
Fiorello La Guardia Tells Samuel Sea- 


bury About the New York Situation 


Yorkers expected him to seek the May- 
oralty this Fall and break the grip of 
Tammany Hall. 

But instead, he retired last Summer 
from politics “forever” to take a $50,- 
000 job. Then the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration entered the picture. 

Tammany Hali opposed Mr. Roose- 
velt at the Democratic National Con- 
vention in 1932 and has subsequently 
shown little sympathy for the Presi- 
dent. Postmaster’ General James A. 
Farley, the President’s political lieuten- 
ant, wants to supplant the Tammany 
Democracy of New York with a Democ- 
racy loyal to Mr. Roosevelt. He saw 
an opportunity to do so by beating 
Tammany with a Roosevelt Democrat, 
McKee. 

Thus, Judge McKee was drawn re- 
luctantly back into the picture. Though 
the President has indicated that he was 
‘not interested” in the campaign, Mc- 
Kee nevertheless has the support of the 
Roosevelt men in New York. His party 
is called the “Recovery” party. “Happy 
Days Are Here Again,” the campaign 
song which followed Mr. Roosevelt 
about last year, is played at McKee 
rallies. And the Recovery party’s slo- 
gan is “A Vote for McKee is a Vote 
for Roosevelt.” 

But last week Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
NRA Administrator, cracked down on 
the party for using the Blue Eagle on 
campaign circulars, and announced flat- 
ly that the Eagle must be removed. 
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Mr. McKee has had hard sledding. Ip 
a city where every third person is 
Jew, he has hurdied the Jewish issy. 
with great difficulty, if at all. Lag 
week he was in more hot water, avoid. 
ing the charge that when he was 4). 
dermanic President he had reinstated g 
dismissed subordinate, because the sub. 
ordinate “had something on him.” 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Boston Police 
Still Hold Lindbergh Suspec 








Hope that the murder of the Lind. 
bergh baby might be solved rose and 
fell last week. After Boston police ar. 
rested John Gorch, former resident of 
Hopewell, N. J., on charges of swin- 
dling, New Jersey and New York police 
officials hastened to the Massachusetts 
city to question him. Taciturn, Gorch 
refused to answer questions of police 
who had found him after being tipped 
off by a mysterious letter detailing with 
remarkable exactitude his whereabouts 
during the past two years. 

Dr. John F. (Jafsie) Condon ex- 
amined photographs but was unable to 
identify Gorch as the mysterious “John” 
to whom he and Colonel Lindbergh 
turned over $50,000 ransom. Gorch’s 
safe-deposit box was opened in New 
York in the belief that it might contain 
some of the ransom money. All that 
was found were seven empty brown 
envelopes. 

Manhunt: In Indiana bandits during 
the past three weeks, have killed a 
sheriff, held up at least two banks, and 
raided two police arsenals. The gang- 
sters are believed to be some of the con- 
victs who on Sept. 26 escaped from the 
State Penitentiary at Michigan City. 

Determined to catch them, Gov. Paul 
V. McNutt ordered into service 70 offi- 
cers and 560 members of the State 
National Guard. They will aid police 
officers, who have been instructed by 
Director of Public Safety Al G. Feeney 
to shoot to kill. 

Alumni News: Former President Her- 
bert C. Hoover sailed from Long Beach, 
Cal., as “assistant purser” on the 
yacht Samona II, which is cruising 
south in search of swordfish. Another 
“assistant purser” on the ship was 
former Secretary of Agriculture Hyde. 


® Former Secretary of State Henry L. 
Stimson called last week on his suc- 
cessor, Cordell Hull. Mr. Stimson ar- 
rived in the State Department in Wash- 
ington while workers were busy hang- 
ing his portrait in the anteroom gallery 
of pictures of ex-Secretaries of State. 
The most recent ex-Secretary failed to 
notice it and said he was just paying 4 
friendly call. 


® Former Senator Reed Smoot was dis- 

covered at his desk in Salt Lake City, 
where he now busies himself with the 
affairs of the Council of Twelve 
Apostles of the Latter Day Saints 
(Mormon) Church. “This life,” he said, 
“is much easier than work in Washing- 
ton.” 
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PALE STIN E: Peace of Holy Land Shattered 


As Arabs Continue Anti-Semitic Immigration Riots 


Riots raged in the Holy Land last 
week aS angry Arabs expressed their 
protest against increased Jewish im- 
migration. 

The trouble began on Oct. 13, when 
2,000 Arabs, after midday prayers at 
the Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem, tried 
to march on government buildings and 
were dispersed by the police. Arab 
leaders then planned a demonstration 
in Jaffa, a city of 50,000, about 30 miles 
northwest of Jerusalem. It was held 
last Friday, despite the orders of Lt. 
Gen. Arthur Grenfell Wauchope, British 
High Commissioner. Violence and 
bloodshed resulted. 

The Arabs, this time 8,000 strong, 
gathered at the mosques at midday and 
attempted to form a procession. Steel- 
helmeted foot and mounted police, 
armed with rifles, warned them to scat- 
ter and, when they refused, charged 
them with clubs. The ferocious Arabs 
fought back with sticks, stones, and 
daggers, pulling policemen from their 






Many slumped to the street; the rest 
fell back, then fled. 

Next day there were similar, though 

less serious, street battles in Haifa, 
about 50 miles north of Jaffa. Before 
the week was over more than 20 per- 
sons had been killed and more than 
200 injured. 
-- Anticipating still worse disturbances, 
the British promptly treated Palestine 
to a show of force, placing leading 
Arabs under arrest, concentrating 
troops in the larger towns, and sending 
squadrons of fighting planes droning 
over Haifa, Jaffa, and Jerusalem. 
Meanwhile, in the neighboring coun- 
tries of Syria, Iraq, and Transjordania, 
Arabs held mass meetings to show their 
sympathy for their fellow-Arabs of 
Palestine. 

The basic difficulty in the Holy Land 
lies in Britain’s two paradoxical objec- 
tives. She has promised to convert 
Palestine into a national home for the 
Jews. Yet she has also promised to 
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Oct. 13 in Jerusalem: Police Charge 2,000 Arab Marchers Protest- 
ing Against Jewish Immigration. The Shoes Were Thrown by Arabs 


mounts and sending the horses dashing 
through the streets. 

At a window overlooking the prin- 
Cipal square District Commissioner 


Crosbie viewed the hand-to-hand strug- 
gle. When the rioters finally began 
Shooting, the officer commanding the 
Police looked up to him for orders. 
Fire!” the Commissioner barked, and 
the police raked the crowd with bullets. 


preserve the rights of the Arabs and 
other inhabitants. Arabs insist that 


these purposes are mutually exclusive 


and that, as the number of Jews in- 
creases, their own status necessarily 
declines. Hence the anti-Jewish riots 
which flared up in 1920, 1921, and 1929. 
Last week a bus carrying Jewish work- 
ers was stoned in Haifa, but no other 
Jews were molested. The fury of the 
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Arabs has been directed, not against 
the Jews, but against the British offi- 
cials who run the country and fix the 
Jewish immigration figures. 

Led by a small group of cultured 
landholders, or effendis, Palestine’s 
600,000 or more Arabs are for the most 
part poor, illiterate peasants, or fel- 
laheen—fatalists to a man. “Ma’a- 
leesh?” they say, shrugging their 
shoulders—“What does it matter?” 
Weakened by malaria, trachoma, and 
venereal diseases, they are often unable 
to compete with the aggressive Jewish 
immigrants, who have been flocking 
into the country—hardly larger than 
New Hampshire—with moral and finan- 
cial support of the 15,000,000 Jews 
throughout the world. 

British officials insist that the Jews 
are admitted no more rapidly than 
economic conditions warrant. They 
point out that even today there are 
only about 175,000 Jews in Palestine, 
and declare that the present Arab pro- 
test against increased Jewish immigra- 
tion is unjustified. 

Here are the figures. In 1931 the 
number of Jews admitted to Palestine 
was about 5,500. In 1932 it was about 
6,700. This year, 5,500 were admitted 
in the six months from April to Sep- 
tember and another 5,500 will be ad- 
mitted before next March. Peculiarly, 
the figure recently announced disap- 
pointed the Jews by its smallness, much 
as it infuriated the Arabs by its large- 
ness. 


. 
GERMANY: 


Creates “Serious” Situation 


Britisher’s Arrest 


Britain has been simmering with hos- 
tility toward Germany ever since Adolf 
Hitler became Chancellor. Last week 
she reached the boiling point when Noel 
Panter, 31, German correspondent of 
the Conservative London Daily Tele- 
graph, was accused of treason against 
the German State, and clapped into a 
Munich jail. 

Hitler’s address two days before, to 
a gathering of Storm Troopers at Kel- 
heim, in Bavaria, had been described 
by Panter in terms objectionable to the 
Nazi bosses. The German Propaganda 
ministry, his dispatch said, had ordered 
the press to play down the military 
flavor of the occasion, to make no men- 
tion of the firing of salutes, the inspec- 
tion of Storm Troopers by their Chief 
of Staff, Ernst Roehm (see cover), and 
the participation of the Reichswehr, or 
regular army. The remainder of his 
story not only ignored the Ministry’s 
order but declared that, on the previous 
evening, “thousands of ‘unarmed’ Storm 
Troops marched past Captain Roehm 
. .. With rifles at the slope and fixed 
bayonets. 

“Deeper significance attaches to this 
military display ... than either the 
Chancellor or his Nazi lieutenants de- 
sire the outer world to know,” he wrote. 

For three days after his arrest, Pan- 
ter was held incommunicado, while the 
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British Consul General at Munich vain- 
ly sought permission to visit him. 
Meanwhile, the British Embassy in 
Berlin protested to the German Gov- 
ernment. In London Sir John Simon, 
British Foreign Secretary, called the 
German Ambassador to his office and 
icily informed him that Britain regard- 
ed this case as serious. A grave inter- 
national incident was in the making. 

Germany could scarcely have chosen 
a better method of making the British 
lion roar. Always solicitous about the 
treatment of her citizens in foreign 
countries, Britain still remembers and 
resents the trial of five British engi- 
neers in Moscow last Spring. She is in 
no mood for another such cause celebre. 
Nor has she recovered from her anger 
over Germany’s recent withdrawal from 
the League of Nations and the Dis- 
armament Conference. 

The Panter case promised to prove 
fully as annoying to Germany as it was 
to Britain. It tended to focus attention 
on her armaments, which she is often 
accused of secretly augmenting. If 
Storm Troopers were carrying rifles at 
Kelheim, as Panter charges, they were 
violating the Versailles Treaty, which 
strictly limits the strength of Ger- 
many’s armed forces. 


LEAGUE: Disarmament 
Escapes “Newspaper Burial” 


Parley 


Shattered by Germany’s recent with- 
drawal, the World Disarmament Con- 
ference picks up the pieces and, after 
a fashion, carries on. 

Last week its bureau, or steering 
committee, met at Geneva and heard 
Arthur Henderson, its presiding officer, 
declare that if the conference showed 
inability or unwillingness to complete 
its task, “it would be a serious blow 
to the League, to the cause of disarma- 
ment by international action, and to 
the honor of the conference.” 

When, therefore, the conference met 
next day, following a ten-day recess 
to recover from the shock of Germany’s 
action, it was given the appearance, if 
not the reality, of continued life. The 
conference accepted the bureau’s rec- 
ommendation that it adjourn at once 
but reconvene on Dec. 4. Meanwhile, 
its work, if any, will be carried on by 
the bureau, which will redraft minor 
points on which there is general agree- 
ment and perhaps oversee political 
negotiations between Germany and the 
other great powers. Thus, temporarily 


at least, the conference escapes a 


‘newspaper burial.” 
Mr. Henderson’s. 

The conference has been in several 
awkward positions during its twenty 
months of precarious existence, notably 
last year when Germany stayed away 
until the other powers granted the jus- 
tice of her demand for equality. But 
even more disturbing to its friends is 
the aroma of opera bouffe that has 
clung to it from the start. 

Its first meeting, in February, 1932, 
was postponed an hour while the 
League debated the shelling of Shang- 
hai by the Japanese. When it met last 


The phrase is 
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week, journalists were solemnly pro- 
vided with pocket radio sets enabling 
them to listen to proceedings in the 
conference hall while they stood at the 
bar or wandered through the halls of 
the League of Nations building. _ But, 
since nothing important was said, 
there was nothing important to hear. 

The radio experiment was promptly 
discontinued when it funneled Mr. Hen- 
derson’s confidential asides to his 
neighbors into the wagging ears of 
newspaper men. 


TURKEY: Three-Day Celebration 
Marks Republic’s Anniversary 


Millions of Turks enjoyed their first 
good night’s sleep in 72 hours Wednes- 
day. During the previous three days 
and nights they had been far too busy 
celebrating the tenth anniversary of the 
republic to bother about going to bed. 

Nothing like that celebration had 
ever before been seen in Turkey. It 
opened Sunday with a radio address 
by the national idol, Mustapha Kemal, 
The Ghazi (conqueror), President of 
the republic, who told the Turkish 
people that he was “filled with joy at 
having attained this happy day.” Then 
there was a mammoth parade of sol- 
diers, sailors, boy scouts, students, 
workers, and peasants. For three 
hours, marching at the double quick 
to symbolize the pace of the new 
Turkey, they filed past the reviewing 
stand in Angora, the capital. 

That evening, ten years to the hour 
after the National Assembly declared 
Turkey a republic, every community 
in the country fired 101-gun salutes. 
As the first gun boomed, the citizenry 
fell silent for 60 seconds in honor of 
those killed during the post-war strug- 
gle against the Greeks, the Allies, and 
the Sultanate. Whereupon they banged 
tom-toms, blew horns, tooted whistles, 
and assaulted high heaven with the 
clamor of every other noise-making 
device known to man. 

More celebrating followed—much, 
much more. There were processioits, 
pageants, theatrical performances, ath- 
letic contests, speeches, and mass air- 
plane flights. Every house in the coun- 
try was ablaze with lights. A tenth 
of the population of every town was 
ordered to participate in ceremonies 
on the principal square. In spare mo- 
ments the people sang their new patri- 
otic song beginning “Oh, what happi- 
ness. were these ten years for us.” 

The happiest of all was Mustapha 
Kemal, the man who made Turkey into 
a modern nation. Less well publicized 
than other European dictators, he has 
nevertheless been called a “super-Mus- 
soliri’” and “the world’s greatest liv- 
ing statesman.” Last week he looked 
back on ten years of heroic accomplish- 
ments. He had separated Church and 
State, outlawed polygamy, emancipated 
women, modernized the alphabet, cre- 
ated a public school system, developed 
an army, revised the laws, and in gen- 


‘eral restored Turkey, the “sick man of 


Europe,” to health. 
Square jawed, fair-haired, with pierc- 
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ing eyes, he is groomed to the minute. 
A lively and witty conversationalist, he 
reveals extensive information acquireg 
in wide reading. One of his hobbies js 
military history. Others are dancing 
and poker, at which last he excels. 


FRANCE: Sarraut Faces Budget 
Issue That Wrecked Daladier 


Albert Sarraut took the helm of the 
French Ship of State last week and 
set sail boldly toward the self-same £- 
nancial barrier which recently wrecked 
the government of Edouard Daladier. 

The new Premier (see page 15) real- 
ized he must steer between two ugly 
reefs—increased taxes and reduced goy- 
ernment salaries. To help him he en. 
listed virtually the same crew which 
met disaster on those reefs with M 
Daladier. 

Joseph Paul-Boncour remained as 
Foreign Minister, Georges Bonnet as 
Minister of Finance. Others of the old 
Cabinet included even M. Daladier who 
remained as Minister of War, a port- 
folio he held while Premier. The only 
important newcomer to the Sarraut 
Cabinet was Abel Bardey, Minister of 
the Budget. And M. Bardey, like his 
predecessor, advocated cutting govern- 
ment expenses. 

On Friday M. Sarraut planned to ap- 
pear in the Chamber of Deputies and 
seek a vote of confidence. Meanwhile 
he labored to formulate a program 
which would command a majority in 
Chamber and Senate (see cover). 

French taxpayers and civil servants 
watched him suspiciously. Although 
traditional enemies, they had merged 
their influence in the Chamber to over- 
turn M. Daladier when he tried to boost 
taxes and shave salaries. 

Yet both the boosting and the shav- 
ing last week seemed as necessary as 
ever. Premier Sarraut, like M. Dala- 
dier, faced a budgetary deficit of $312,- 
000,000. Failure to balance the budget 
may eventually pry the nation off the 
gold standard. 

As a result, it was predicted that the 
new government would be lucky to last 
three months. 


U. S. S. R.: Litvinoff Suggesis 
Half Hour for American Pact 


Maxim Litvinoff, People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs, boarded a private 
car in Moscow one night last week and 
departed for the United States to dis- 
cuss recognition of the Soviet Union 
with President Roosevelt. 

Mysterious and taciturn, he refused 
to receive correspondents at Moscow, 
had little to say to those who met him 
at Warsaw, and little more to those 
who besieged him at Berlin. He did 
intimate, however, that if difficulties 
arose at Washington they would not be 
of his making. “As far as I am coD- 
cerned,” he said, “everything could be 
settled in a half hour.” 

In view of their tense relations with 
Russia, both Germany and Japan de- 
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A Photograph Released by the British Admiralty and Air Ministry, Showing a Bomb-Carrying Plane 
Over the Cruiser Leander of the Battle Fleet During the Recent Combined Air and Sea Maneuvers 
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Dictator Hitler Steps Back After Breaking a Silver Hammer at the Foundation Stone of the House 
Of Art in Munich. This Picture of the Incident, Considered an Ill Omen, Was Barred in Germany 
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plore the prospect of rapprochement 
between Washington and Moscow. M. 
Litvinoff, who likes to prod enemies, 
delicately reminded them that “every 
new relationship established between 
two nations must to some degree affect 
the relations of all other countries.” 

In Berlin he saw Konstantin von Neu- 
rath, German Foreign Minister, who is 
worried lest the United States supplant 
Germany in Russian markets. “I al- 
ways see him when passing through 
Germany,” M. Litvinoff explained. 

A few days before the Foreign Com- 
missar’s departure from Moscow, it was 
announced that Katsuji Debuchi (see 
cover), for five years Japanese Am- 
bassador to the United States, would 
be recalled to Tokyo. 

Japanese officials denied that there 
was any connection between Debuchi’s 
recall and the possibility of American 
recognition of Russia. They also de- 
nied that Mr. Debuchi would be re- 
placed by an Ambassador less friendly 
toward the United States and more 
sympathetic toward the military clique 
now in control of Japan. In fact, they 
insisted that Mr. Debuchi himself could 
return to Washington if he wished. 
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vent Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer from re- 
leasing in England the film “Rasputin 
and the Empress.” She claims that it 
libels her. 

The case will be argued in London 
by Sir Patrick Hastings, former Brit- 
ish Attorney General. In New York 
Supreme Court last week the Princess 
filed a $2,000,000 libel suit against 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, producer, Rich- 
ard Boleslavsky, director, and Charles 
MacArthur, author of the film. 

The Princess, a niece of the late 
Czar, is the wife of Prince Felix Yous- 
soupoff, self-confessed assassin of Ras- 
putin, the mad monk who ruled Russia 
through his hold on the Czarina and 
the little Czarevitch, Alexis. 

In the film, the Princess charges, 
Prince Youssoupoff is only “thinly dis- 
guised” under the name of Prince Paul 
Chegodieff, while she, herself, has been 
easily identified by audiences through- 
out the world as Prince Paul’s fiancee, 
referred to in the picture as Princess 
Natasha, a cousin of the Czar. The 
Princess.claims that she is described_as, 
the “discarded, disgraced, and degraded 
mistress of Rasputifi.”” 

The assassination took place on Dec. 








Both Germany and Japan profess 
to welcome a renewal of relations 
between Russia and the United States. 
Yet here and there small straws show 
the real direction of the wind. Toshio 
Shiratori, for instance, passing through 
Canada on the way to his post as Jap- 
anese Ambassador to Sweden, declared 
that the Soviet Union had been con- 
centrating troops near the border of 
Manchukuo, Japanese puppet State, and 
frankly added: “If America were to 
advance large sums to Russia, the So- 
viet would strengthen her position 
there.” 


. 
BRITAIN: Russian Princess Asks 
Court to Halt Rasputin Film 


Princess Irina Youssoupoff, a cousin 
of King George, will bring suit to pre- 











UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Princess and Prince Youssoupoff: She Sees Libel in “Rasputin” Film 


16, 1917, three years after the Prin- 
cess’s marriage. According to Prince 
Youssoupoff’s book, “Rasputin,” his 
wife never met the monk. 

The idea of the assassination, he says, 
first came to him in 1915, after a con- 
versation with the Princess and his 
mother. In 1917 he invited Rasputin to 
his St. Petersburg palace and the monk, 
who had long expressed a desire to 
meet the Princess, accepted. Princess 
Youssoupoff, however, was in the 
Crimea, a fact her husband carefully 
concealed from the monk. 

The Prince describes in detail how 


he first gave Rasputin wine poisoned | 


with cyanide uf potassium, and finally 
shot him. 

When the Russian revolution broke 
out, the Princess accompanied her hus- 
band into exile in London and, later, in 
Boulogne, near Paris. Less fortunate 
emigres flocked to his open house over 
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which the Princess presided, beautify) 
and silent, so reserved as to seem aj. 
most a spectator. 

The Bolsheviki boasted of Seizing 
jewels worth 50,000,000 roubles in the 
Youssoupoffs’ Moscow palace, but the 
Princess, in exile, seldom had a new 
gown. 

In her suit the Princess claims that 
she has been subjected to “ridicule, 
hatred, shame, and contempt,” as the 
person who introduced the monk to 
the Czarina. 


’ 
OTHER NATIONS: Buenos Aires 
Police Halt Bombing Lessons 


The newspaper Vispera was founded 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina, recently as 
an anti-Fascist organ. Police raided 
its offices last week and confiscated 
plates and copies of the paper instruct- 
ing readers in how to make and ex- 
plode bombs and hand grenades. 

An earlier edition giving this infor- 
mation had been held up by the police. 

Canada: “We get our moose”’ is the 
new slogan of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police.- Two and a half miles 
off Halifax last week police on the 
cruiser Scutarie sighted a large bull 
moose struggling in a heavy sea. They 
lowered a life boat, roped the animal, 
and pulled him aboard. 

His pulse was very faint. Covering 
him with rugs and blankets, the police 
applied artificial respiration. With re- 
turning strength the moose bellowed 
and fought, but the police roped him 
down and continued pumping wind 
into his lungs. 

They took him ashore, attached a 
commemorative tag to his horns, and 
released him in the undergrowth. 

China: Dr. T. V. Soong submitted his 
resignation last week as Minister of 
Finance. Contrary to expectations, it 
was immediately accepted by Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek, dictator of the Nan- 
king Government. 

Although no reasons were given for 
Soong’s action, it was universally in- 
terpreted as a protest against the state 
of China’s finances, now precarious 
because of Chiang’s militaristic activ- 
ities, which consume almost 90% of the 
budget. Soong also objects strenuous- 
ly to the new rapprochement between 
Nanking and Japan—a _ rapproche- 
ment established by Chiang while 
Soong conferred with President Roose- 
velt at Washington last Spring. 

Dr. Soong is typical of the younger 
Westernized Chinese. A Harvard 
graduate, strong, well-built, and very 
able, he indulges in a ceaseless activity 
that is rare in the Orient. 

He has three sisters: Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek, Mme. Sun Yat Sen, revered 
widow of the leader of the 1911 revo- 
lution, and Mme. H. H. Kung, whose 
husband was appointed Minister in his 
place. 

Early this week Chiang threw 4 
strong guard of troops around his home 
at the base of the Purple Mountain at 
Nanking, and waited. 
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SARRAUT: New French Premier 
Likes Wine, Plato, and Noah 


In June, Albert Sarraut delighted 
London with a magnificent discourse 
in praise of wine. 

Friday, as Premier of France, he 
will face the Chamber of Deputies and 
ask it to approve the policies of his 
week-old Cabinet. The newspapers 
have already spoken well of M. Sar- 
raut as successor to Daladier (M. Sar- 
raut owns, with his brother, one of the 
most powerful chains of newspapers in 
France). He has never been Premier 
before, but he has held ministerial rank 
many times. 

M. Sarraut has a wide, serious face, 
a dusting of white hair, a heavy nose 
usually adorned with nose-pinching 
glasses, and, on the whole, a rather 
evangelical look. Not the sort of a man 
one would expect to give speeches in 
praise of drinking before the London 
Economic Conference—unless one hap- 
pened to know that he came from Bor- 
deaux. 

“Wine,” he told the delegates who 
were supposed to be looking weight- 
ily into the matter of coordinating 
world markets, “is a real gift from 
heaven (applause) of the blood of life 
which has been vouchsafed us in this 
vale of tears as compensation for our 
sufferings.” (Cheers.) 

Then he spoke well of Plato. He re- 
ferred favorably to Noah. He en- 
dorsed Euripides. They had all praised 
wine. M. Sarraut went on to recall 
that as a youth his doctors said he had 
had bad health because he ate too much 
bread, smoked too much tobacco, drank 
too much wine. So he _ thereupon 
doubled his bread and tobacco rations, 
and triumphantly outlived his doctors 
by drinking three liters of wine for 
every liter he had drunk before. 

His speech stole the show. It was 
widely regarded as the cheeriest epi- 
sode of the lamented and gloomy ses- 
sions, even by people who knew that 
M. Sarraut’s words were propaganda 
for a product whose export means much 
to the revenues of France. If M. Sar- 
raut remains long enough in the tee- 
tering Premier’s chair, he should be an 
eloquent pleader for low tariff rates on 
— with the authorities in Washing- 
ton. 

Our capital is not strange to him. He 
came over with the French delegation 
to the 1921 Naval Conference, and when 
Briand returned to France, became 
head of it and managed to trade suc- 
cessfully with the best of them. He 
was liked in Washington. There is in 
him less than the usual politician’s in- 
Sularity. He has traveled widely over 
the world. He bears scars from a 
sword thrust in a duel of 27 years ago. 
Twice he was Governor of Indo-China, 
Where he accomplished the surprising 
feat of turning the financial deficit in 
that colony into a surplus. 

He returned from Indo-China in 1914 
to become Minister of Public Instruc- 


tion. When the war opened he re- 
signed his portfolio and volunteered as 
a private. Later he was commissioned. 
At Verdun he won the Croix de Guerre. 

After the war he was French Am- 
bassador to Turkey in Kemal’s most 
belligerent days. All his experience in 
the East has deepened his conviction 
that Asia is getting sick of the old doc- 
trines of exploitations and imperialism, 
and that one day there may be a united 


KEYSTONE 
Albert Sarraut on the Day He 
Became Premier of France 


front against the nations of the West. 

“This attitude,” he once said, “was 
not fomented by Russian spies or emis- 
saries, nor by diplomats from Moscow. 
Asia is suspicious of Europe’s motives 
simply because there has been no evi- 
dence of a change in the European 
viewpoint.” 

Last week, while M. Sarraut was 
forming his first Cabinet, Russia was 
sending a great, good-will delegation 
to Turkey. 


JOSEPH KEENAN: Spearhead 


Of Drive Against Racketeers 


Gangsters, kidnapers, and other male- 
factors of great stealth may now re- 
gard Joseph B. Keenan as their Public 
Enemy No. 1. 

Keenan hates racketeers and yet he 
does not hold their abilities in low 
esteem. Harvard taught him law. Ma- 
chine Gun Kelly taught him how des- 
perately well organized crime can be. 
He has been the spearhead of the 
Roosevelt government’s drive against 
racketeering. A week ago he got this 
resounding title: Assistant Attorney 
General in Charge of the Criminal Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice. 

That was a delayed reward. It came 
after the fiery Pat Malloy of Oklahoma 
had resigned. On July 4 the papers said 
that Keenan had been offered the ap- 


pointment, and that “his nomination 
has been approved by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley, arbiter of patronage.’ 

But such investitures proceed sedate- 
ly. Keenan, as a “special assistant,” 
was busy corralling kidnmapers on a 
dozen different trails. By August he 
was able to cite arrests in thirteen 
cases that followed the Lindbergh trag- 
edy. Since then there have been convic- 
tions enough so that those kidnapers 
who have not gone to the chair have 
gone to prison for a sum of years meas- 
urable in centuries. 

Keenan was graduated from Brown 
before he went to Harvard. He is only 
45, but looks as though he might al- 
ready have begun to worry about his 
weight. When he is not rushing from 
one end of the country to the other di- 
recting Federal agents, or appearing in 
courts where gangsters are on trial, or 
speaking before audiences profession- 
ally interested in wrongdoing and its 
prevention, he lives in Chevy Chase. He 
was born in Pawtucket, R. I. 

The threat of death doesn’t take long 
holiday in Keenan’s life. He gets plenty 
of mail that isn’t the cheeriest possible 
reading for a man with a wife and three 
children; and telephone calls like this 
one that came to him less than a month 
ago: 

“Is this Joseph B. Keenan?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m a pal of Kelly’s and you'll get 
yours.” 

Keenan’s life has inured him to such 
incidents. While serving in the field ar- 
tillery in France he was cited for cour- 
age by Pershing and by the French. 
Before that he had been with the caval- 
ry on the Mexican border: Then he 
found himself a job surveying crime 
in Cleveland. He made his reputation 
there. 

This country needs a Scotland Yard, 
he believes, and has begun to build up 
something very much like it in Wash- 
ington. 

Federal authorities, of course, can’t 
interfere with law-breaking that doesn’t 
cross State boundaries. But Keenan 
doesn’t wait to find out whether a sur- 
veyor’s line has passed under the feet 
of a gangster when the news of a new 
kidnaping reaches Washington. He and 
his men go immediately to help the 
local authorities, and look into the mat- 
ter of boundaries later. 

In the end it usually turns out that 
borders have been crossed somewhere. 
That policy has helped to send some 
brutal customers to jail in recent 
months. The Scotland Yard idea would 
coordinate information and help, not 
supplant, local authorities. 

Keenan has always regretted that 
Washington was not told about the 
O’Connell kidnaping until the Monday 
night after the young man disappeared 
—and then only through a telegram 
from Senator Royal S. Copeland. Four 
days were thus wasted. His advice is 
to phone the Department of Justice at 
once. And that advice, as many crimi- 
nals know, has gotten results. 

Among other things, Keenan says he 
wants “to get at the expert, educated 
minds which have been drawn into 
racketeering through huge illicit reve- 
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nues.” As a lawyer, he says that he 
knows lawyers have been helping crime. 
Last ‘month he remarked that in the 
Urschel kidnaping there were “twen- 
ty hardened criminals working simul- 
taneously in four States from Minneap- 
olis to Texas and showing strong signs 
of direction by a legal mind.” 

One of Keenan’s most remarkable ac- 
complishments occurred when he per- 
suaded American machine-gun manu- 
facturers to agree not to sell their 
“tommies” to any but “authorized 
agents.” That policy will also bring us 
closer to the ordered civilizations that 
have Scotland Yards. 











TRANSITION 


LIFE’S CHANGES: Reflected In 
The News of the Last Week 





Born: Cynthia Coolidge, in New 
Haven, Conn., to John and Florence 
Trumbull Coolidge, son and daughter- 
in-law of the late President. 

Died: Paul Painleve, 70, three times 
Premier of France and ten times War 
Minister, in Paris last Sunday. 

After teaching school until. he was 35 
he entered politics at the time of the 
Dreyfuss case, after gaining prominence 
by his advocacy of a new hearing. By 
1910 he. had risen to the leadership of 
the Republican Socialists in the Cham- 
ber and by 1916 was in the Cabinet. 

Tossed into the War Ministry at 
France’s most critical time, 1917, he 
adopted the policy which made the 
Cabinet fall but which saved France— 
that of “waiting for the Americans.” 


®FE. H. Sothern, 73, famous old actor 
and husband of Julia Marlowe, of pneu- 
monia in New York. His actor father 
decided young Sothern should be an 
artist and gave him an excellent Euro- 
pean education. When, at seventeen, 
he failed to get a Royal Academy 
scholarship for his paintings, he aban- 
doned art for the stage. 

Sick List: President. Roosevelt (cold 
in nose): slight irritation. Prince of 
Wales (cold in nose): pursuing its nor- 
mal course. Gov. Herbert H. Lehman 
of New York (appendicitis): uninter- 
rupted progress. Harold Lehman, his 
nephew (appendicitis): recovering 
from emergency operation. President 
Abelardo Rodriguez of Mexico (un- 
named illness): not serious. President 
Juan B. Sacasa of Nicaragua (perni- 
cious malaria): recovering. 

Former Premier Edouard Herriot of 
France (kidney ailment): serious re- 
lapse. Emperor Bao Dai of Annam, 
French Indo-China (mad dog bite): re- 
covered. William Randolph Hearst 
(bronchitis): almost well. Grantland 
Rice, sports writer (infected throat): 
high fever. Carole Lombard, actress 
(influenza): bad relapse. Dr. Chevalier 
Jackson, bronchoscepe expert (concus- 
sion): back at work. Amy Mollison, 
aviatrix (operation resulting from 


crash): needs six months’ rest. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE: Americans 


Win Fortunes in Famous Race 


On a drizzling windy day last week 
when most men with rheumatism pru- 
dently stayed indoors, King George 
disregarded his physicians’ advice and 
motored to Newmarket race track. He 
didn’t want to give up the pleasure of 
seeing his horse Limelight run to an 
expected victory in the Cambridgeshire 
historic turf classic. 

Queen Mary and the Prince of Wales 
weathered the elements with the King. 
All three bundled themselves in heavy 
coats and pulled up high fur collars. 
Seated in the royal box well in advance 
of the scheduled starting time, they 
waited anxiously for the horses to 
come out. When the exciting moment 
finally arrived, the King eyed Lime- 
light through a pair of field glasses and 


kept the focus until the race was over. . 


The King saw his horse jump away 
from the post in front and hold the 
lead until the last quarter-mile of the 
race. Then suddenly the royal steed 
faded -xnd crossed the line in fourth 
place. Raymond, a 33-1 shot, owned 
by Sir Abe Bailey, won. 

As the cry “the King loses” rose over 
the heath, the Queen consolingly patted 
her .husband’s hand. He smiled sadly, 
and expressed a wish to get back to his 
automobile quickly. As far as is known 
the King suffered no harmful effects 
frorn the cold outing—only bitter dis- 
appointment. 

The running of this same _ race 
brought ten Americans, two of them 
women, the greatest thrills of their 
lives. They held winning tickets in the 
Irish Sweepstakes, a $13,000,000 lot- 
tery which paid out $8,000,000 in prizes. 
The difference went to charity. 

The wife of a house painter, a 40- 
year-old chemist, a tailor, a cashier, 
and an iceman were Americans who 
received in the neighborhood of $100,- 
000 each. Insurance, automobile, and 
travel salesmen are already on the 
phone, and the popular belief seems to 
be that it will not be long before these 
‘nouveau riche” persons will have 
parted with most of their winnings. 

Yet, while many wealthy men have 
lost fortunes recently, all who won big 
sweepstake prizes last year still have 
preserved their capital. One invested 
every penny in government bonds. 
Joseph Kennedy, a Negro who received 
$150,000 in 1932, is probably worth 
even more today. He was a laborer 
but also a potential business man. Far 
from being a prey to those who eagerly 
tried to show him how to spend his 
money, he demanded $100 from news- 
paper photographers for each picture 


taken of him and more for personal . 


interviews. He returned to his native 
Jamaica and thus avoided paying the 
United States government a $30,000 in- 
come tax. Now he receives about 
$1,500 a month from real estate invest- 
ments. 

Another who won last year indulged 








in only three extravagances. He painted 
his house, bought an electric refrig- 
erator, and installed a telephone “un- 
listed so pests couldn’t phone to sel] 
me things.” 

Although no actual figures are avail- 
able, it is estimated that about 500,000 
tickets at $2.50 were sold in this coun- 
try. Since only ten collected big prizes, 
the conclusion is that the chance of an 
individual reaping a fortune was about 
50,000 to 1. 


. 
HORSE SHOW: New York Will 
Hold Fiftieth Annual Meet 


James T. Hyde, an Englishman who 
died in 1916, had the insular belief that 
British horses and British riders served 
as perfect models for the rest of the 
world. His interest in horses, however, 
was universal, and 50 years ago, when 
he moved to the United States, he in- 
duced a coterie of socially prominent 
sportsmen here to sponsor New York’s 
first horse show. It was held in the 
old remodeled station of the Harlem 
and Haven railroads, Madison Av. and 
26th Street. 

Mr. Hyde was instrumental in choos- 
ing Col. Delancey Kane, also a lover 
of the European horse school and the 
proprietor of the famous English road 
coach Tally-Ho, as the sole judge and 
awarder of blue ribbons. When Colonel 
Kane ignored a highly regarded Ken- 
tucky trotter in favor of a less im- 
pressive English horse, American news- 
papers were filled with bitter com- 
plaints. 

But men of both nations agreed per- 
fectly on one thing. This was that 
women had no place at horse shows 
except as spectators. Times have 
changed. Next week, when the jubilee 
show begins in Madison Square Gar- 
den, a dashing group of well-known 
feminine riders will be very much in 
the spotlight. Some will ride astride, 
others side-saddle. Those who appear 
as members of a hunt team will be the 
most picturesque. Like the men, they 
will don white breeches, colored coats, 
and high silk hunting hats. They will 
each carry a sandwich case for food, 
and a flask for drink. 

In the days pberore the automobile 
replaced tandems and four-in-hands, 
contests between road horses were the 
featured events of horse shows. At 
that time, wealthy people thought 
enough of an ordinary gig horse to pay 
$14,000 for him. Some four-in-hand 
teams cost as much as $40,000. 

Now that carriage-horse conveyance 
is no longer a part of modern trans- 
portation, saddle horses and jumpers, 
instead of hackneys, cabs and coach 
horses, stir up the most interest. But 
next week, in memory of the past, 4 
famous brewery hitch of six horses will 
kick up the dust at an exhibition. The 
average weight of the horses is over 
a ton. 

Unlike dog-show exhibitors, those 
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Hospital Fund Sweepstakes, a $13,000,000 Affair in Which Ten Americans Won About $100,000 Each 
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who enter horse shows never openly 
make sales to the public while in ses- 
sion. But breeders welcome the chance 
to get their names known, hoping to 
build up reputations as men to whom 
a careful buyer should go when in the 
market for a horse. 



























SPORT SHORTS: Footbali Too 
Rough; Rodeos Substituted 


Those who have seen rodeos (a nine- 
teen-day session was completed in New 
York last Sunday) seldom regard -the 
sports as soft or without danger __Jever- 
theless, when the Cheyenne High School 
in Colorado Springs recently decided 
that football was too rough for boys, 
rodeos were substituted as the major 
Fall pastime. Dr. Lloyd Shaw of the 
faculty was instrumental in making the 
change. So far there has been only 
one mishap. Last week Dr. Shaw frac- 
tured a rib unloading steers to be used 
in the school rodeo. 
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Babies Checked: Parents without 
nurses to guard their children were 
able to spend last Saturday afternoon 
in East Lansing, Mich., watching Mich- 
igan State and Syracuse play football. 
The economics department of the col- 
lege provided a check room service 
from 1 to 5 P.M. 

Rebuilding Boston: Often since last 
February when young Tom , Yawkey 
bought the Red Sox and hired Eddie 
Collins to help him get together a team 
that would get somewhere in the base- 
ball race, trades and purchases of play- 
ers have been announced that show the 
two mean business. They signed Bucky 
Harris last week to a one-year term as 
the team’s manager. 

Harris was hailed as the “boy won- 
der” in Washington when he won the 
World Series there as a player-man- 
ager in 1924. The next year he cap- 
tured the American League pennant 
but lost prestige when the Pittsburgh 
Pirates came from behind to nose out 
Washington in the play-off. 
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Recently Harris has piloted the De. 
troit team with little success. He js 
soft-spoken and modest, socially in. 
clined by reason of his marriage to , 
formerly prominent Washington debv- 
tante, but forgets everything but win- 
ning games when he gets out on the 
diamond. 

Heads or Tails: Months ago Prof. 
Pope R. Hill, of the University of Geor-. 
gia, assembled 200 pennies and satis. 
fied himself by chemical balances that 
they were all exactly alike. Then he 
began flipping them to test the law of 
probability. Last week, after 40,000 
tosses, heads and tails had each come 
up the same number of times. 

Squash-Badminton: For $2.00, lovers 
of the minor racket games can read 
this Winter six issues of a new maga- 
zine dedicated exclusively to them. Pat- 
terned after, and published by, Ameri- 
can Lawn Tennis, the first issue of 
Squash-Badminton appeared last Wed- 
nesday. 




















FOOTBALL OUTLINE OF THE WEEK 
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IMPORTANT RESULTS 











































HIGHLIGHTS OF THE GAME eee's ——. an 
INTERSECTIONAL RECORD OPPONENT 
FORDHAM . ........:00000+ 2 First period safety won for Maroon who out- W. 5—L. 0 St. Mary’s 
GI, » ctrcthbccecccacses 0 played losers in great line duel. W. 3—L. 1—T. 1 Kentucky 
PITTSBURGH ............ 14 Pitt made both its scores in te enue, Se- W. 4—L. 1 Center 
Notre DAMB.............. 0 bastian running 75 yds. for 1st td. W. 1—L. 2—T. 1 Navy 
MICHIGAN State ....27 20 point rally in final period crushed hitherto W. 4—L. 1 Kansas State 
SYRACUSE undefeated Syracuse team. W. 3—L. 1 Penn. State 
GEORGIA .. ‘okt New York eleven unable to ston long runs and W. 5—L. 0 Florida 
New York U..........: 0 steady drives of powerful opponents. W. 1—L. 3 No game 
RAST 
RRL oP aEae Se. 21 2 parades at New Haven. One of cadets before W. 5—L. 0 Coe 
WE naosislashacencegken dads 0 the game, another after it. W. 3—L. 1 Dartmouth 
HARVARD ........ With 1 min. to go, Clark (sub) ran 56 yds. W. 2—L. 1—T. 1 Lehigh 
DARTMOUTH through Harvard for td. Heroic tie. W. 4—L. 0—T. 1 Yale 
} eee Close fight. Borries (N) scored on 17 yd. cut- W. 4—L. 1 Notre Dame 
BN, ‘ncabthsagatsbece back in Ist period. Pass intercepted for 2nd td. W. 1—L. 2 Lafayette 
Hoty Cross Hobin and Morris, sophomores, led Crusaders W. 5—L. 0 Detroit 
BROWN ........... to their 5th straight victory. W. 2—L. 2 Princeton 
COLUMBIA .. enn State outclassed by faster, steadier Blue W. 3—L. 1 Cornell 
PENN STATE . team which marched smoothly to tds. W. 2—L. 2 Syracuse 
CARNEGIE TECH. ...... 0 Surprise tie gained by Wash. & Jeff. who had W. 3—L. 0—T. 1 Purdue 
Wasn. & JEFF......... 0 slight statistical margin. W. 8—L. 2 Duquesne 
COLGATE .......... aaviomaie 0 Colgate’s 2 yr. victory streak snapped by tight W. 3—L. 0—T. 1 Tulane 
LAFAYETTE on, defense of underdogs. W. 2—L. 2—T. 1 Penn. 
AMHERST . . O Fighting Wesleyan team gained deserved tie in W. 3—L. 1—T. 1 Mass. State 
WESLEYAN . 0 Ist Little Three game. W. 1--—L. 2—T. ‘1 Trinity 
TOOT s cccentdcvesscess 20 Easy for Bucknell. Only Temple score came in W. 5—L. 1 Western Md. 
TEMPLE ay final period, result of penalty. W. 3—L. 2 Drake 
RUTGERS Winners scored 2 tds. in 2nd period, 2 in 4th, W.4—L.1 Springfield 
LEHIGH all on line plays. W. 2—L. 3 Harvard 
MIDWEST 
PERGUIGAN  vcccceseces sn 28 Conference title favorites not extended, scored W. 4—L. 6 Illinois 
CHICAGO ....... Oe 2 tds. in both Ist & 4th periods. W. 2—L. 2 Wisconsin 
On10 STATE ..... a Taking advantage of breaks, Ohio scored twice W. 3—L. 1 Indiana 
NORTHWESTERD ...... 0 in 1st half, then assumed defensive. W. 1—L. 2—T. 1 Minnesota 
PUBDUB ....... Wis. threatened in 1st period, but was unlucky W. 3—L. 0—T. 1 Carnegie Tech 
WISCONSIN and finally weakened. W. 1—L. 3 Chicago 
MINNESOTA Lund (M) star running and blocking back of W. 3—L. 0—T. 2 N’ western 
BE. . acannon his team’s impressive attack. W. 3—L. 1 Iowa State 
DETROIT ... Detroit too strong. Marquette scored its Ist Ww. 4—L. 1 Holy Cross 
MARQUETTE td. against Titans in 4 yrs. W. 1—L. 4 W. Virginia 
FAR WEST 
We hs Diccesccsceisnccivcnes Warburton’s 60 yd. dash to td. saved U. 8. C W. 6—L, 0—T. 1 No game 
CALiFORNIA from ist defeat in 27 games. W. 4—L. 2—T. 1 0. Cc. BA, 
OREGON STATE . Blocked punt in 2nd period kept winners at top W. 4—L. 0—T. 2 No game 
WasH. STATE of Pacific Coast Conference. W. 3—L. 2—T. 1 Gonzaga 
WASHINGTON W. Smith kicked 2 field goals to give Wash- W, 4—L.1 No game 
STANFORD ington hard-fought victory. W. 4—L. 1—T. 1 Olympie Club 
SOUTH | 
awe 14 Cornelius star of Duke's close win from crip- W. 5—L. 0 Auburn 
KENTUCKY eh pled Kentucky team. W. 4—L. 2 Alabama 
AUBURN . 13 Upset. With 5 minutes to go, Tulane pounded W. 2—L. 2 Duke 
TULANE 4% to A’s 5 yd. line, but whistle blew too soon. W. 2—L. 3 Colgate 
GEORGIA. TECH. ......... 10 All scores in a re Georgia Tech. came W. 3—L. 2 Vanderbilt 
N. CAROLINA .. . 6 from behind to W. 1—L. 4 N. Carolina St. 
TENNESSEE .... nag se dates, é season. Tenn. scored both W. 3—L. 2 Geo. Wash. 
FLORIDA on line drives in final quarter. W. 3—L. 1—T. 1 Georgia 
TeXAs .. ? rehews victory than expected for hard driving W. 3—L. 2—T. 1 S. Methodist 
Rice . :0 smooth Texas eleven. W. 2—L. 4 Santa Clara 
Tex. CHRISTIAN Even play and fine defenses best indicated by W. 5—L. 1—T. 1 Baylor 
CENTENARY  .......0000+ score that resulted. W. 3—L. 0—T.3 Texas A. & M. 
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THIS WEEK'S GAMES AHEAD 
FAVORITE 

Fordham New York U., Oregon 

Alabama Vs Be Ga. Tech., Vanderbilt 

Pittsburgh Duquesne, Neb., Car. Tech. 


Purdue, N’western, U. S. 
Car. Tech., Detroit. 


Notre Dame C., Army 


Michigan State 


Syraruse Brown, Colgate, Columbia. 

Georgia Yale, Auburn, Ga. Tech., U. 8. ¢ 
Fordham, Rutgers, Car. Tech. 

Army Harvard, Navy, Notre Dame. 

Yale Georgia, Harvard, Princeton. 

Harvard Army, Brown, Yale. 

fale Princeton, Cornell, Chicago. 

Notre Dame Columbia, Princeton, Army 

Lafayette Ohio St., Penn. St., Cornell. 

Holy Cross Manhattan, Springfield, Boston Coll. 


Princeton Syracuse, Harvard, Colgate. 


Columbia Navy, Lafayette, Syracuse. 


Syracuse Johns-Hopkins, Penn. 

Purdue Mich. St., New York U., Pitt 
Duquesne Geo. Wash., Temple, Bucknell, W. Va 
Colgate Ohio Northern, Syracuse, Brown 
Lafayette Rutgers, Columbia, Lehigh. 
Mass. State Trinity, Williams. 

Wesleyan Williams, Rochester. 

Bucknell Furman, Wake Forest, Wash. « Jeff 
Temple Wash. & Jeff., Villanova. 
Rutgers Lafayette, N. Y. U., Princeton 
Harvard Muhlenberg, Lafayette. 
Michigan Iowa, Minnesota, N’western. 
Chicago Indiana, Illinois, Dartmouth. 
Ohio State Penn, Wisconsin, Illinois. 

N’ western Illinois, Notre Dame, Michigan 
Carnegie Tech Notre Dame. Iowa, Indiana. 
Chicago W. Va., Ohio St., Minnesota. 
N’ western Michigan, Wisconsin. 

lowa Michigan, Purdue, Nebraska. 
Detroit Catholic, Michigan -St. 
Marquette Creighton, St. Louis. 


Stanf’d, Ore., Notre Dame, Ga., Wash. 


Wash., Idaho, Stanford. 


Oregon, Fordham. 
Idaho, Wash., U. C. L. A. 


California 


Wash. State 

: Cal., U. C. L. A., Wash. St., U. 8. C 
Stanford S. C., Montana, California 
Auburn Md., 3 Carolina, Georgia Tech 
Alabama V. M. L., Tulane, Tennessee. 
Auburn pena ‘Florida, S. Carolina. 
Colgate Miss. St., Kentucky, La. St. 
Vanderbilt Florida, Ala., Georgia, Duke. 

N. Carolina St. Wake Forest, Duke, ig OP 

Geo. Wash. Miss., Wy es © Ky., La. 
Georgia Georgia Tech., Auburn, Siar iand. 
Texas Tex. wh or Ark., Tex. A. & M. 
Santa Clara Ark., Tex. A. & M., Texas Christian. 
Texas Christian N. Dakota, Texas, Rice, So. Meth. 
Centenary So. Meth., Miss., Loyola (N. 0.) 
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GOLD: Economists Confused by America’s New Money 
Policy, Which Some Hold Is “Sop” to Inflationists 


The administration’s treasure hunt is 
on. On Wednesday of last week the 
government, grimly determined to raise 
commodity prices, set daily domestic 
values for gold in terms of dollars. Last 
Sunday the President took action to 
set up machinery that would immedi- 
ately enable the government to buy 
gold in foreign markets. 

The new moves followed on the heels 
of the latest radio speech of President 
Roosevelt, in which he promised that 
if he could not lift prices, especially 
agricultural prices, in one way, he 
would do it in another. “Do it we will!” 
he declared. 

The first domestic price for gold, set 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, chosen by the President as the 
gold-dealing agency, at $31.36 an ounce, 
was about 27 cents above the then cur- 
rent world price in London. Although 
subsequently increased, the domestic 
price failed to bring about the hoped- 
for rise in world gold prices and de- 
clines of the dollar in European mar- 
kets. The week ended with a spread 
of $1.25 between the prices for gold 
on the two continents. 

But on Monday, pounds and francs 
soared in terms of dollars and the 
spread in gold prices was more than 
cut in half, even with a 14-cent increase 
in our daily price. 

President Roosevelt last week re- 
ceived reporters in his bedroom at the 
White House, where he was ill with a 
cold. He joked about the infra-red 
lamp which he was using as a cure 
(see page 8), but refused to dis- 
close any further details about his 
monetary policy. 

His decision to operate in foreign 
gold markets came after a conference 
Sunday night with Treasury, Federal 
Reserve, and RFC officials, and with 
Henry Bruere, president of the Bowery 
Savings Bank of New York, who has 
recently been his adviser on credit ex- 
pansion. The President’s conferees al- 
so included Professors George F. War- 
ren and James H. Rogers, so-called 
radical monetary exponents, and Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., head of the Farm 
Credit Administration. Both radical 
and conservative opinion was repre- 
sented, but Secretary of the Treasury 
Woodin was absent because of illness. 

Although the President’s monetary 
policy screamed across the front pages 
of European newspapers under such 
headings as “Rubber Dollars” and 
“Managed Currency,” editorial com- 
ment was liberally sprinkled with “ifs” 
and “buts.” 

In general, the confused experts 
agreed that until the price situation be- 
came more settled, the President 
showed wisdom in not attempting to 
value the dollar permanently in terms 
of gold. Many interpreted the move 
a8 inflationary and a “sop” to the farm- 


ing area. The London Herald feared 
“a fierce currency war between the 
United States and Great Britain.” 

“One outstanding fact emerges,” said 
The London Financial Times, “sound 
money men are out of favor.” Later 
it remarked that the foreign gold buy- 
ing was “a threat to industrial and 
monetary stability in other countries.” 

“Roosevelt’s plans will make him no 
friends outside America,’ commented 
The Daily Express. “It will be good for 
Americans and alarming for the rest 
of the world.” 





“will have the opposite effect sought by 
the President.” 

Senators Reed of Pennsylvania and 
Nye of North Dakota, both Republicans, 
feared reprisals by foreign nations. 

Beyond announcing that the machin- 
ery to buy gold in world markets would 
be set up by the RFC, President Roose- 
velt made nothing clear about his latest 
move. As the Treasury itself, under the 
law of 1900, is still compelled to buy 
or sell gold at the statutory price of 
$20.67 an ounce, it was evident why the 
RFC was selected as the agency, but 
experts believed that certain legal dif- 
ficulties might still exist. 

Even economists who believe gold to 
be the dominant factor in determining 
@ price level had seen little benefit in 
merely buying this country’s newly 











INTERNATIONAL 


Gold Rush Begins: A School for Women Prospectors Near Denver, Col. 


The foreign gold step brought a 
welter of comment from American 
congressional circles. Senator Fletcher, 
Democratic chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, said that “it 
is a step in the right direction,’ but 
doubted that it would work out in prac- 
tice. 

Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, 
inflation leader in the Senate, remarked 
that “this is exactly what the adminis- 
tration should do after failure to raise 
commodity prices by buying newly 
mined gold here.” He believed it would 
be effective to “some extent” but stuck 
to his currency expansion promises 
with the comment that “we must have 
more money with which to transact 
business.” 

Senator James Couzens of Michigan, 
Republican, bluntly stated: “I have not 
the slightest idea where the administra- 
tion is going, and I am quite sure that 
this is not on the right road.” 

“The buying of-gold abroad,” said 
Senator Fess, Republican Senate whip, 


mined output—only about 10% of the 
world’s annual production. They pointed 
out that the price of many primary 
products, such as cotton, is determined 
in international markets and that gold 
operations, to be effective, would have 
to be carried out on a larger scale. 
Foreign exchange dealers pointed 
out that the usual procedure in buying 
foreign gold is to buy foreign curren- 
cies with dollars and then buy the gold. 
This amounts to selling dollars in for- 
eign exchange markets. It was inti- 
mated in official circles that the 
government would hardiy start its gold 
operations abroad without consulting 
the Bank of England. This has been 
customary in the past in important in- 
ternational monetary steps, and it was 
believed that independent action on a 
broad scale would certainly bring re- 
taliatory steps from other nations. 
Basing his authority for setting the 
daily domestic price of gold in this 
country on the Wartime Act of 1917 
and the Banking Amendment of 
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March, 1933, President Roosevelt de- 
clared that a national emergency still 
exists. 

Each morning the daily gold price 
is announced by Jesse H. Jones, chair- 
man of the RFC, after consultation at 
the Treasury offices with Dean Ache- 
son, Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Henry Morgenthau Jr., head of the 
Farm Credit Administration. The 
price has Presidential approval and, 
due to the difference in time, it is de- 
termined after the London market has 
opened. 

The RFC purchases only gold newly 
mined in the United States and pos- 
sessions. It does so by offering for sale 
an issue of its notes amounting to some 
$50,000,000, which will mature Feb. 1, 
1934. Sold on discount basis.the notes 
will bear, in effect, one-quarter of 1% 
interest. The gold seller, according to 
a bulletin of the RFC, “will have no 
difficulty in converting his notes into 
cash at any bank that is a member of 
the Federal Reserve system for the 
quoted price of gold on the day that he 
subscribes for the RFC notes.” 

The gold may be sent to any United 
States mint or assay office and must 
be accompanied by proper affidavits 
indicating the source of the metal. In 
turn, the mints wiil notify the Federal 
Reserve banks, which act as fiscal 
agents for the RFC in distributing the 
note issue. 

With the price of gold’on an upward 
trek, thousands of men and women 
poured into the gold fields of Califor- 
nia, Nevada, Colorado, and other west- 
ern States. Grub-staking—supplying 
the prospector with pick, shovel, pan; 
and food, for a share in his find—be- 
came popular again. The ghost mining 
towns of Poker Flat, Brandy City, 
Gold Run, and Rough and Ready shook 
off their white mantles to become liv- 
ing communities once more. 

Actually, however, these prospectors 
can only eke out a bare living unless 
the hoped-for “pay dirt” shows up. 
Fifty cents to a dollar is about the aver- 
age return for a hard day’s work. 

The United States ranks only third 
as a_gold-producing nation, being 
topped by South Africa and Canada. 
Our 10% of the world’s annual output 
runs to roughly 2,500,000 ounces, while 
the Transvaal supplies 51%. Our larg- 
est mine, the Homestake of South 
Dakota, barely gets in the list of the 
first ten of the world. 

Five of our gold mines produce about 
50% of the American output. About 
another 15% is recovered as a by-prod- 
uct by copper companies not primar- 
ily interested in gold mining. The rest 
comes from some three or four thou- 
sand small mines and from the army 
of hand workers in the hills and 
streams. 


ma 
CHASE BANK: Senate . Inquiry 
Scans Transactions in Cuba 
Last week Ferdinand Pecora was 
still on the trail of Albert H. Wiggin, 


a minister’s son. Mr. Wiggin had re- 
cently asked the Chase National Bank 





to cancel his pension of $100,000 a year 
for life. The board of directors quick- 
ly complied. 

Mr. Wiggin built the New York in- 
stitution into one of the largest banks 
in the world during the time he was its 
head. He received a contract for his 
life salary when he retired last January. 

The pension came to public notice 
only a few weeks ago when it was 
brought to light by the Senate Banking 
and Currency Subcommittee for which 
Mr. Pecora is counsel. Last week Mr. 
Pecora handed reporters a copy of Mr. 
Wiggin’s recent request to the bank. 
“The letter speaks for itself,” was his 
only comment. The letter merely re- 
quested that the agreement be termi- 
nated because it had been “criticized.” 

Calling Mr. Wiggin to the stand later 
in the week, the sharp-witted Pecora 
wanted to know why three corpora- 
tions wholly owned by the Wiggin fam- 
ily had made a profit of nearly $10,- 
500,000 by transactions in Chase bank’s 
stock, while an affiliate of the bank 
made only about $160,000 trading in the 
same stock. The five-year period cov- 
ered was from 1927 to 1932, while Mr. 
Wiggin was directing head of all the 
corporations. 

Mr. Wiggin did not deny the figures 
but said that he could not verify them 
without several days’ work. Senator 





INTERNATIONAL 
W. W. Aldrich, President of Chase 
National Bank, at Senate Inquiry 


Couzens interrupted to ask about prof- 
its made by the three family-owned 
corporations. 

“They were cash profits,” replied 
Mr. Wiggin, “and went into the profits 
of the companies.” 

Then he explained that the bank af- 
filiate was buying and selling constant- 
ly, while the family-owned corporations 
were buying for a long time. “Their 
purpose was quite different,” he said, 
admitting that all had the benefit of 
his judgment. 

Mr. Pecora forced the witness to re- 
veal widespread dealings by Chase af- 
filiates in the bank’s stock—which the 
lavy forbids the bank to do directly. 
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These transactions ran to more than 
$860,000,000 in five years. 

Under questioning Mr. Wiggin re. 
luctantly admitted that a national ban, 
affiliate shouldn’t engage in stock mar. 
ket speculation “if for no other reagop 
than respect for public opinion.” 

“Oh, that is a new one,” shouted Sep. 
ator Couzens. “So public opinion does 
have some effect on Wall Street?” 

“I think it has a pretty good effect,” 
Mr. Wiggin replied. 

“Then these hearings are a good 
thing, aren’t they?” the Senator asked 

“I hope so, Senator,” meekly replied 
the witness. 

Immediately after this phase of the 
testimony, Winthrop W. Aldrich, now 
chairman of the Chase National, 
jumped to his feet and declared that the 
present management would not allow 
the bank’s affiliates to trade in the 
bank’s stocks. 

“I would like to state that it is ab. 
solutely opposed to such transactions,” 
he said finally. Mr. Aldrich is a broth- 
er-in-law of John D. Rockefeller Jr, 
who holds a majority of the bank’s 
stock. 

During the week the testimony also 
turned on Cuban financing as conducted 
by the Chase National Bank and its 
affiliates. Shepard Morgan, vice pres- 
ident in charge of Cuban financing 
since 1931, and A. K. Geiger, another 
vice president, were the chief witnesses. 

During the hearing the reading of a 
confidential letter from a Chase official 
to an officer in its branch in Havana 
was interrupted because it “might eas- 
ily lead to an outbreak of violence in 
Cuba.” 

By tireless delving into Chase cor- 
respondence and questioning of wit- 
nesses, Mr. Pecora, at times exasperat- 
ed to tears, managed to get many 
facts on the record. One of his points 
of attack was the relation between the 
bank and high Cuban officials. 

Gerardo Machado, recently deposed 
Cuban President, had a personal line 
of credit with the Havana branch of 
Chase, on which he drew up to $200,- 
000; two of his companies borrowed 
another $100,000. This money all bore 
interest and was repaid, it was testi- 
fied. 

Henry W. Catlin, close associate of 
Machado, received $55,000 in legal fees 
from the Chase. He died in 1932 leav- 
ing overdrafts of about the same 
amount, in addition to loans not fully 
secured. 

Dr. Enrique Hernandez Cartaya, at 
one time Cuban Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, collected $87,500 in legal fees in 
connection with the bank’s loans. 

Mario G. Menocal, former Cuban 
President and a leader in overthrowing 
the Machado government, owes the 
Chase about $125,000, on which he has 
paid no interest since 1927. 

J. E. Obregon, Machado’s son-in-law, 
collected from the Chase $2,000 for 
payment to newspapers which gave fa- 
vorable publicity to the 1928 financing. 
Obregon, who was joint manager of the 
Havana branch of the Chase, was de- 
scribed in an inter-office letter by a vice 
president as being “perfectly useless” 
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from any business standpoint. 

Witness for the bank, however, flatly 
insisted that all the bank’s financial 
dealings with Cuban government offi- 
cials had been on a purely business-like 
basis. 

Turning to a specific financial trans- 
action, Mr. Pecora brought out that the 
Chase banking group, in 1930, pur- 
chased a $40,000,000 long-term issue of 
Cuban bonds. 

Cuba used the money to retire cer- 
tificates held by the same banking 
group under previous financing. Mr. 
Pecora wanted to know why $20,000,000 
of certificates in the hands of the pub- 
lic, which had an earlier maturity date 
than $30,000,000 of the bankers’ certifi- 
cates, were not retired first. 

A technical explanation of this trans- 
action followed, but a witness admitted 
that he didn’t know of any considera- 
tion that had been given to the public’s 
prior maturities. 

The Senate counsel then attacked the 
prospectus of the bond issue in ques- 
tion, on the ground that it hadn’t given 
full information to the public. 

Considerable bickering on this point 
aroused Senator Couzens, 


. 
RETAIL CODE: Johnson Calls 
Agreement “A Great Charter” 


After nearly three months of bick- 
ering and hectic argument, the master 
code designed to fix the destiny of 
more than a million retailers and their 
four million employes went into ef- 
fect Monday. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, tireless cap- 
tain of NRA, in taking temporary com- 
mand of the authority which will ad- 
minister the code, called it “a great 
charter.” No code yet promulgated by 
President Roosevelt has such potential 
influence over the cost of living. The 
reforms in competitive practices which 
it institutes touch the pocketbook of 
every consumer in the country. 

All shops selling ‘merchandise to 
the consumer” are affected, except the 
half-million stores which deal in milk, 
food, and tobacco. These will come un- 
der other codes now being drafted by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. Despite pleas of druggists, 
even drug stores, with their glorified 
notion counters, come under the master 
code, plus certain supplemental provi- 
sions. 

The chief feature of the 7,500-word 
document is the “loss limitation provi- 
sion.” Over the final wording of this 
section, designed to reduce unfair com- 
petition to a minimum, a fierce battle 
was waged and no quarter given. It 
aroused all the animosities pent up in 
the retail business throughout 30 years 
of cutthroat trade-wars. It brought 
NRA into sharp conflict with AGAD on 
the question of price-fixing. It forced 
on NRA the decision of how far it 
wanted to go in dictating or controlling 
prices of retail goods—how definitely 
it wished to set limits on losses which 
retailers might take on goods sold in 
trade-wars with their competitors. 

The President was the man who de- 


cided. Two highly controversial pro- 
visions were under consideration. One 
prohibited retail prices less than 10% 
above wholesale prices; the other for- 
bade sales at more than 21% below ad- 
vertiséd retail prices in the drug in- 
dustry. 

For these the President approved the 
substitution of the new “loss limitation 
provision,” which many retailers re- 
gard as “ambiguous” and “indefinite,” 
much as financial experts regard the 
President’s latest monetary policy (see 
page 19). The provision appeared to 
rule out sales below the wholesale price, 
yet the only specific prohibition was a 
ban on “loss leaders,” or goods “often 
sold below cost by the merchant for 
the purpose of attracting trade.” Sat- 
urday, NRA issued a long set of “in- 
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wholesale price would be much more 
than 10%. So the objecting groups be- 
gan to wonder whether they had not 
won a Pyrrhic victory. 

One of the chief reasons for eliminat- 
ing the 10% “mark-up” was to calm 
the fears of consumers, particularly in 
farm sections, that the retail code 
would mean sharply higher prices. As 
a further concession to farmers for 
whom the New Deal is particularly so- 
licitous (see page 3), the code stated 
that no “allowance” need be added in 
the sale price of any foodstuff, and that 
“storekeepers doing business only in 
communities of less than 2,500” would 
be exempted. 

The President went even further to 
reassure farmers. He issued an execu- 
tive order releasing from the Blanket 
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Gen. Hugh Johnson With His Wife and Mother Inspecting a Wicker 
Blue Eagle, a Gift From the President and Mrs. Roosevelt 


terpretations,” one of which prohibited 
sales below “actual cost” except for 
clearances and other sales noted in the 
code. 

The retailer, however, may sell “an 
article without any profit to himself.” 
He may also sell it “at a price as low 
as the price set by any competitor in 
his trade area’ who complies with the 
code. But “the selling price of articles 
to the consumer should include an al- 
lowance for actual wages of store la- 
bor, to be fixed and published from time 
to time by the Trade Authority” which 
General Johnson heads. 

Last week the General announced 
that the other members of the author- 
ity were Louis B. Kirstein, Boston 
merchant and member of NRA’s In- 
dustrial Advisory Board; Dr. Leo Wol- 
man, Columbia professor and head of 
NRA’s Labor Advisory Board, and Mrs. 
Mary H. Rumsey, daughter of the late 
E. H. Harriman and head of NRA’s 
Consumers Advisory Board. 

The retail price of any product will 
hinge on a changeable “allowance” for 
labor costs. When General Johnson 
announced the first “allowance” this 
week, it was fear that the effect was 
not very different from that of the 10% 
“mark-up” to which a vociferous mi- 
nority in the trade, representatives of 
consumers, and AGAD had strenuously 
objected. In fact, if full labor costs 
were included, the increase above the 


Code all “employers engaged only lo- 
cally in retail trade or in local service 
industries” employing less than five 
people, in towns of less than 2,500, ex- 
cept businesses like chain stores “in or 
affecting interstate commerce.” The 
Blue Eagle, to all intents and purposes, 
flew quietly away from the inhospi- 
table grass roots. 

This significant change of policy in 
NRA was explained by General John- 
son as designed to “relieve the farmer 
of retail mark-ups due to increased ex- 
pense.” He asserted that “the amount 
of reemployment and wage increase in 
these establishments is not enough to 
offset the hardship entailed.” He added 
that if such shopkeepers wanted to dis- 
play the Blue Eagle they could put an 
“exemption chevron” on him. No rush 
for “‘chevrons” is expected. 


RECOVERY: Drive Is Pushed on 
Farm, Monetary, NRA Fronts 


Field marshals of the vast recovery 
drive pushed forward unremittingly on 
many fronts last week. Their attention 
was centered chiefly on efforts to help 
the farmer (see page 3), on the diffi- 
culties besetting NRA (see page 6), 
and on the President’s latest monetary 
move (see page 19). Their work in 
other fields was less spectacular, but 
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not less essential to the New Deal’s 
mighty program. 

® President Roosevelt announced the 
creation of a new Federal agency to 
help State banks outside the Federal 
Reserve system to qualify for deposit 
insurance in January. The purpose is 
to inject all possible strength into the 
banking structure, so that failures can 
be kept at a minimum when deposits 
are insured under the unequivocal 
terms of the Glass Banking Act. 

The new agency, a division of the 
RFC, will be run by Harvey C. Couch, 
native son of Arkansas, RFC director, 
and utility executive. Through Mr. 
Couch, the RFC will buy preferred 
stock of banks which need more cap- 
ital, provided that they can show suf- 
ficient unimpaired resources to warrant 
such an investment by the government. 


® The RFC’s campaign to bolster bank 

capital, regardless of whether individual 
banks need it or not, received an en- 
couraging boost from New York. The 
Manufacturers Trust Co. sold to the 
RFC $25,000,000 worth of new capital 
notes, and became the first of the big 
eastern banks to fall in line. 

The Manufacturers’ president, Har- 
vey D. Gibson, who has been active 
in unemployment work, explained that 
the bank had wanted to “do its full 
part.” For the ears of his stockhold- 
ers, he added that the directors intend 
to resume “a conservative dividend.” 


®Telegrams and letters from home 
owners whose mortgages were threat- 
ened with foreclosure poured into the 
White House in response to the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion in his radio talk. 
Messages also flooded the offices of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp. William F. 
Stevenson, head of the overworked 
mortgage agency, announced rather 
desperately that his organization was 
already working on 500,000 applications 
for mortgage refinancing, totaling $1,- 
500,000,000. He declared further that 
more than $65,000,000 worth of mort- 
gages on nearly 23,000 homes had been 
saved from foreclosure. 


® Secretary of the Interior Ickes, who 
has charge of the government’s $3,- 
300,000,000 public works fund, pro- 
claimed the formation of a Public 
Works Emergency Housing Corp., un- 
der the laws of Delaware, favorite State 
of incorporators, to initiate a nation- 
wide program of building low-cost 
apartments as slum clearance projects. 
For a starter about $200,000,000 will 
probably be available. 


® More than two-thirds of the public 
works fund has already been allotted. 
In attacking the final third, for which 
new allotments of $8,800,000 have been 
made, Secretary Ickes told a delegation 
in favor of more speed in doling the 
money out: “We are perfectly willing 
to build any building that is economical- 
ly sound.” Then he added solemnly that 
this policy “doesn’t justify us in build- 
ing a pyramid.” 


® Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordi- 
nator of Transportation, baldly charged 
executives of four steel companies with 
“collusion” in bidding a uniform price 
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of $37.75 a ton for the 844,525 tons of 
steel rails which the railroads propose 
to buy with the government’s aid. 

Mr. Eastman’s job is to protect the 
interests of the government and the 
railroads even if by doing so he gives 


a little less of a boost to the steel - 


business which, like other “heavy” in- 
dustries, needs orders badly. He said 
that he thought the price should not be 
above $35 a ton. Monday President 
Roosevelt put steel men on the mat and 
forced them to compromise on $36.375. 


& 
WEEK IN FINANCE: Stock Crash 
Anniversary Again Vital Date 
Last Sunday slipped by without much 
notice of the date, but it marked the 


fourth anniversary of the greatest 
stock market crash in history, the col- 


- lapse which eventually wiped out the 


fortunes of thousands of “paper-profit” 
millionaires and spread gloom and dis- 
may throughout the country. 

By a coincidence, no doubt, President 
Roosevelt selected this date to make 
the latest move (see page 19) in his 
national recovery program. 

Diamonds: A flight into diamonds 
is taking place in this country, pos- 
silly because investors consider it an- 
other way to escape from the uncertain 
dollar. Exports of the white stones 
from Amsterdam to this country in 
September were 7,170 carats valued 
at $376,000, the largest total for any 
month since November, 1930, and dia- 
mond shipments coming into American 
ports have steadily increased during the 
year. Even the Department of Com- 
merce interpreted the increased demand 
in part to a growing tendency to invest 
in them, as contrasted with the display 
motive. 

Bankers: More than 500 investment 
bankers trouped last Saturday into Hot 
Springs, Va., famous playground of the 
wealthy. But the bankers felt neither 
playful nor wealthy. They were meet- 
ing to discuss the problems that have 
beset them since the passage of the 
Securities Act which they feel deprived 
them of what business the depression 
left behind. 

In order to come to grips with reali- 
ties more readily in their five-day ses- 
sion, they decided to relegate set 
speeches to the background, and to fo- 
cus instead on open forums. 

Dates: Captain G. H. Baum of the 
British freighter Kohistan brought his 
ship into New York City Harbor last 
week with the proud announcement 
that he had beaten the record “date 
crossing” by half a day. Somewhere 
out on the Atlantic were two other 
ships which he had defeated in a thrill- 
ing “race.” The holds of his ship were 
crammed with 5,000 tons of fresh Per- 
sian palm dates, first of the season to 
reach this country. Sailing from the 
Iraq port of Basra, at the mouth of the 
Euphrates, it took the Kohistan 26% 
days to reach these shores with the 
cargo of dates. 
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RELIGION 


HIGH CHURCHMEN: Congres; 
Stirs Wrath of “Low” Clergy 





For four days last week Philadel. 
phia was the scene of the Catholic 
Congress of the Episcopal Church, con. 
vened in solemn splendor to honor the 
centenary of the Oxford Movement andj 
to discuss contemporary spiritual af. 
fairs. 

In the presence of nearly 10,000 per- 
sons assembled in the Municipal Audi- 
torium on Tuesday, a plea for relj- 
gious unity was made by the Right Rey, 
James De Wolf Perry, Presiding Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church and 
also Bishop of Rhode Island. High 
mass was celebrated by the Rev. 
George W. Atkinson, while about 1,000 
other clergymen, Bishops, acolytes, and 
choir boys participated in the gorgeous 
and impressive ceremony which glit- 
tered with all the pomp and panoply 
of the churches most formal majesty. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church is 
the American branch of the Church of 
England, the two together forming the 
Anglican Communion. Each branch is 
in turn divided into a low church group, 
which leans toward Protestant sim- 
plicity, and a high church group, which 
leans toward Roman Catholic rituals 
and policies. It was the high church- 
men who held the Philadelphia con- 
gress. They speak of themselves as 
“Catholic,” and except on the point of 
acknowledging the Papal supremacy, 
their tenets are nearly identical with 
those of Roman Catholics. They claim 
that the Reformation did not break the 
line in apostolic succession, and hold 
themselves to be as much an integral 
part of the Catholic Church as the 
Greek Orthodox, which likewise repu- 
diates the Pope. 

Between the low and the high church- 
men a profound cleavage exists, each 
regarding the others as sadly erring. 
When Bishop Perry’s plan to attend the 
congress became known, he received a 
letter from Federal Judge Frank Coo- 
per, secretary of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Laymen’s Association of Albany, 
which forcibly expressed the low church 
point of view. 

The Bishop’s attendance, wrote the 
Judge, would cause “a rising tide of 
indignation among the laity,” and “it 
is clear to any thoughtful Episcopalian 
that the ritual to be used at this con- 
gress will be absolutely un-Episcopalian 
and anti-Protestant.” The Bishop’s 
reply was prompt and pointed. When- 
ever possible he would accept invita- 
tions of religious bodies of all sorts. 

At the congress the “Catholic” atti- 


‘tude was eloquently championed by 


New York’s celebrated Bishop, Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Manning, who said: “The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church itself holds 
and teaches the Catholic religion. The 
word ‘Protestant’ in our name empha- 
sizes this, for that word as used in our 
Official title means that this church 
protests against departures from the 
Catholic faith.” 

Even more outspoken was the Rev. 
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=to, those who join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club at this time . . . it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 


suggest that you send 

the coupon below to get 

full information as to 

what the Book-of-the-Month Club 
does for book-readers, and then 
decide once for all whether or not 
you want to join. Are you aware, 
for instance, that as a member you are 
not obliged to take a book every month; 
nor are you ever obliged to take the 
specific book-of-the-month chosen 
by the judges. You may buy it or 
not, as you please, after reading the 
judges’ pre-publication reportabout 
it. Nor do you have to pay any fixed sum 
to be a member of the Club. You simply 
pay the regular retail price for such 
books as you decide to buy. What 
then is the advantage of joining? 
There are many: first, book-divi- 
dends, for every-dollar its members 
spend on books they receive back on 
the average over 50% in the form of 
free books. Second, without a penny 


of expense, through the reports of 
the judges you are kept completely 

informed about all the important 

new books, so that you can choose 
among them with discrimination, 

instead of having to rely upon bally- 

hoo and hearsay. There are several 

other advaritages, not readily measur- 
able in money, that cannot be out- 

lined here for lack of space. Surely, 

within the next year, the distinguish- 
ed judges of the Club will choose as 

the book-of-the-month or recom- 

mend as alternates, at least a few books 
that you will be very anxious to read 
and which you will buy anyway. 
Why not— by joining the Club— 
make sure you get these instead of 
missing them, which so often happens; 
get the really substantial advantages 
the Club affords (such as the book- 

dividends mentioned, if nothing 
else), and get a copy of NINE PLAYS, 
by Eugene O'Neill, free. 
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BOOK.OF.THE-MONTH CLUB, INc. 
386 FourtH AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 


Name. 


a send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book-of-the-Month 
Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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Address 





City 


State 








Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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Bernard Iddings Bell, .who -recently 
raised a storm by protesting against 
ministers of other denominations 
preaching in Episcopal pulpits. “It is 
the hope of most Catholics,” he said 
‘fervently, “that when unity of the faith 
is realized, it will be achieved under 
the earthly guidance of him who sits 
in Peter’s seat, the Bishop of Bishops, 
the Bishop of Rome.” 

This was too much for the Right Rev. 
George Craig Stewart, Bishop of Chi- 
cago, who released a _ counterblast. 
“There can be no complete union with 
Rome until Rome surrenders its postu- 
late, which is that unless you are in 
communion with Rome you are not a 
Catholic.” 

The Oxford Movement, to honor 

which the Congress was called, was a 
reform movement begun in 1833. (It 
has no connection with the present “Ox- 
ford” or Buchmanite cult.) It grew out 
of a sermon preached by John Keble at 
Oxford on July 14 a hundred years ago 
protesting against the hard drinking 
and hard riding of the supposed serv- 
ants of God. The movement’s great- 
est champion was John Henry New- 
man, who later became a priest and a 
Cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Newman's influence was enormous and 
the religious zeal he inspired spread 
throughout the world. 
' The Oxford Movement, which is still 
alive today, emphasizes a return to rit- 
ual, to dogma, to sacraments, and to 
the historic traditions of the church. 





SCIENCE 


SUN’S CORONA: Oxygen May 
Cause Spectrum’s Green Lines 





For many years astronomers have 
wondered what the sun’s shimmery, 
pearly-white halo—the corona—was 
made of. Unfortunately, since 1869 
they have had less than a total of one 
hour to study it, for it is visible only 
during solar eclipses. 

Unlike the rainbow of ordinary sun- 
light, which contains thousands of lines 
when separated by a spectroscope, the 
coronal spectrum contained only five 
lines. Also, unlike the sunlight lines, 
the odd, green corona ones could not 
be identified as being caused by known 
earthly elements such as iron, calcium, 
and sodium. 

What, then, was the gaseous sub- 
stance that licked upward as much as 
10,000,000 miies from the sun’s sur- 
face? Until last week scientists had 
no adequate answer. They muddled 
the question by inventing a new ele- 
ment, “coronium,” a strange, scien- 
tific hocus-pocus, not unlike the phlo- 
giston which science once invented to 
explain fire. 

Unconvinced by. these theories, two 
Cambridge, Mass., scientists, Dr. Don- 
ald H. Menzel of Harvard and Dr. J. C. 
Boyce of Massachusetts. Institute of 
Technology, carefully studied the coro- 
nal spectrographs made at Lick Ob- 
servatory in 1900, 1905, and 1908. 
They also studied the fine clear plates 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Eclipse of Sun, Showing the Corona, 
Taken at Grey, Maine, in 1932 


they themselves had made in 1932 at 
Fryeburg, and Grey, Me. 

Last week they announced that the 
three previously unidentifiable green 
lines in the spectrum were oxygen 
lines. 

The reason no scientists before Drs. 
Menzel and Boyce had been able to 
identify as simple a substance as oxy- 
gen in the coronal spectrum was be- 
cause it was oxygen such as man had 
never seen before. Bombarded by 
electrical particles from the sun, the 
oxygen shifted its position in the spec- 


trum to a strange, new place. A simi-: 


lar shift, all scientists know, is caused 
when an electron is removed (ioniza- 
tion) from an atom of free oxygen. 
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ADULT EDUCATION: New York 
State to Teach Homecrafts 


Last Winter the New York State Ed- 
ucation Department inaugurated a se- 
ries of free adult education classes in 
New York City. Financed with State 
relief funds, the program was designed 
both to make work for unemployed 
teachers and to show persons of 17 or 
older how they might profitably im- 
prove each shining hour of the New 
Deal’s. leisure. Over a_ period of 
months they succeeded in putting 1,- 
500 teachers back to work and in send- 
ing over 200,000 persons back to school 
to study technical and cultural sub- 
jects. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt has ena- 
bled the Education Department to turn 
its attention this month to rural com- 
munities. By giving it $3,300—money 
earned by radio talks—she has made 
it possible to send teachers into rural 
districts to teach men and women how 
to make useful articles which can be 
sold to supplement diminishing in- 
comes. , 

The Rural Homecrafts Project, as it 
is called, was thought of as long ago as 
last February, but the State had only 
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enough money to set craftsmen 
work on objects requiring inexpensiy, 
materials. 

According to the plans teachers wij 
have no regular classrooms, long gg. 
mesters of work, or definite counties ty 
cover. They will report wherever their 
services have been requested; Setting 
up school in some suitable hall, church, 
or room. Courses will be of two week’ 
duration or less. 

Instruction will be given in the mak. 
ing of homespun cloths, laces, and em. 
broideries; in the manufacture of cast 
and wrought iron objects; copper, 
brass, silver, and pewter boxes and 
bowls; pottery and glassware; and the 
building of furniture and garden ac. 
cessories. In each case such things 
will be selected as have not been made 
in that section of the State before. 
And they will be so distinctly rural and 
handmade that their sale cannot com- 
pete with manufactured articles. 
The pupils who have asked for in- 


- struction are farmers and _ farmers’ 


wives, small-town bankers, grocers, 
and other tradesmen and their wives 
and grown-up children. A club in Ti- 
conderoga wrote the State Education 
Department headquarters in New York 
City that they are sick and tired of 
making sweet-grass baskets they can 
no longer sell. Can the State teach 
them to make something new and sal- 
able? The State not only will teach 
them; it will show them what is in de- 
mand and how their products can be 
sold in local stores, hotels, at county 
fairs, and by mail order. For this in- 
struction,_ the .pupils pay. nothing ex- 
cept the cost of materials used. 

New York borrowed the idea for the 
Rural Homecrafts Project from New 
Hampshire. Several years ago that 
State started making annual appropri- 
ations to pay teachers to instruct peo- 
ple in rural arts and crafts. Kentucky 
and Tennessee also have been sending 
teachers to their mountain people, but 
in those States the service’is sponsored 
by private organizations. New York's 
program, begun by the State and car- 
ried on by Mrs. Roosevelt, will be con- 
tinued, it is hoped, indefinitely by State 
appropriations. For though the pro- 
ject’s primary aim is to aid reemploy- 
ment, it is thought to have enough 
value to be made permanent. 








FOURTH ESTATE 
LIQUOR: Farley’s Order Forbids 
Interstate Wet Advertising 





After repeal there is little likelihood 
that distillers will be allowed to run 
free buses from mills to their saloons 
on pay day as they do in England. Nor 
is there much chance that any saloons 
will. fly the W. C. T. U.. flag as 4 
roguish Jamestown (N.-Y.) speakeasy 
did last week. While such items were 
occupying the attention of the press, 
the question that loomed largest was: 
will newspapers, such as The Balti- 
more Sun, published in Wet States and 
carrying liquor advertising be allowed 
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mail distribution in such Dry areas as 
the District of Columbia? 

The question has been tossed from 
Cabinet officer to Cabinet officer much 
as the Hoover medicine ball once was. 
Last week it settled in an embarrass- 
ing spot—the desk of the administra- 
tion’s arch-wet, Postmaster General 
James A. Farley. It had been sent 
there by the Department of Justice 
which contended that before it could 
act, complaints would have to be filed 
by Farley’s department. 

Last Sunday the Postmaster Gen- 
eral announced that, since the Reed 
Amendment of the Webb-Kenyon Act 
was still in effect, he would be forced 
to bar from the mails “any advertise- 
ments of intoxicating liquors or solici- 
tation of orders for such liquors.” 

Meanwhile Editor and Publisher, 
weekly trade paper for newspaper men, 
was doing its best to clarify the sit- 
uation for worried advertisers and pub- 
lishers. From a poll of its correspond- 
ents in the 48 States, it received replies 
that ranged from Nevada’s “there will 
be no restrictions whatever upon sale 
or advertising” to Virginia’s “the Lay- 
man Act ... which makes illegal both 
the sale and advertising of spirituous 
liquors, will be strictly enforced .. .” 

Eighteen States, including such pop- 
ulous ones as Pennsylvania, New York, 
Illinois, California, and Indiana, will al- 
low newspapers and magazines to ac- 
cept liquor advertising; 21 definitely 
prohibit it; 9 are likely to permit ad- 
vertising shortly after repeal. 

Thus, early this week, it appeared 
that California vintners, who are pre- 
paring a $5,000,000 wine advertising 
campaign, would have to devote their 
appropriations to a more limited field 
than was their intention. 


FREE PRESS: Newspaper Code 
Held Up by Licensing Clause 


While textile, coal, and automobile 
men have marched into Washington, 
tarried a while, then gone home with 
permanent codes for their industries, 
representatives of the Fourth Estate 
have remained to bicker and haggle. 

Publishers have contended that the 
licensing provisions of the code written 
by General Johnson are a direct viola- 
tion of the first constitutional amend- 
ment, which guarantees a free press. 
Were the licensing clause struck out, 
most publishers would join and, at the 
Same time, the teeth would be pulled 
from the code. 

With this impasse reached, publish- 
ers have been centering attention on 
their fight by playing free-press news 
on their front pages. Last week out 
of history’s forgotten pages they 
dragged back one of the movement’s 
heroes—John Peter Zenger. 

At the election of a provincial As- 
Semblyman in Eastchester, N. Y., in 
1733, Zenger, a reporter for The New 
York Weekly Gazette, detected fraud. 
When his employer refused to print 
Zenger’s story he marched out to start 
& newspaper of his own. 

For his pains in printing the story 
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© Brooks Brothers 


FALL AND WINTER OVERCOATS 


Brooks Brothers’ ready-made overcoats are 
made in many models, both single and double 
breasted—ranging from conservative Chester- 
fields and town coats of British Covert Cloth 
to Steamer Ulsters of Scottish Cheviots. 
The materials are confined to us and come 
from the best mills in England, Scotland 
and America. They are now being shown 
by our *travelling representatives as well 


as in our New York and Boston stores. 


$50 to $11O 


*Brooks Brothers travelling representatives are now 
visiting 50 cities all over the United States—in addi- 
tion to the best known preparatory schools and colleges in 
the East. If you will write to our New York store, we 
shall be glad to send you a copy of the current itinerary. 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


Poh thers 


DC Lé LOTH HIN 6A.) 
Mens Furnishings, ings, Mats. & Shoes 


NEW YORK -BOSTON 


MADISON AVENUE CORNER FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


NUMBER ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 
NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREET - BOSTON 
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IMPLY hook Walco Aerial Eliminator on back of radio 
—forget yards and yards of aerial trouble! Size only 

3 x 5 inches. Eliminates ugly wires all over room, on _ 

roof, or hanging out window. Gives volume and distance 

equal to out-door aerial with far BETTER SELECTIVITY. 

NO MORE NUISANCE 

OR DANGER 
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Easy to connect Walco Aerial 
Eliminator in 2 minutes with- 
out tools! Ends all dangers of 
lightning, storms, short cir- 
cuits. No more clicks and noise 
from wind and rain. NOW 
you can hook up radio in any 
room. No wires show. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Try It 5 Days 
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at Our Risk! KS 


Merely mail the coupon. No 
Money necessary now. When delivered pay postman $1, 





plusfewcents postage. If not delighted, return it in nS 5 ates 
your $1 refunded at once. ELECTRICAL LABORATORIES 
CO. 141 East 25th St., Dept.17-11, New York City 
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ELECTRICAL LABORATORIES .. Dept. 17-11 

141 East 25th Street, New York C ity 
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DEALERS —Write for proposition 


» Want a Career in 
PHOTOGRAPHY 7? 


Big opportunities. Learn quickly. 
23 years experience training men 
and women for successful careers 
in Photography (commercial, news, 
portrait, motion picture). Per- 
sonal attendance or Home Study. 
Free booklet. How to Succeed 
in Photography. 
New York institute of Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHY 10 West 33 St. (Dept. 17) New York City 
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We Will Send You a Tube of 
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It Will Relieve 
NEURITIS BURNS 
RHEUMATISM, ETC. 


CARVOIN 


will give you relief 


SAVE MONEY! 


Buy it first-—-NOT after other 
products have failed 


Price 50e 


Send a dollar for 2 tubes and 
get a 25c vial of Ma-vo-dent free 


MA-V0-DENT 


“Stops Toothache” 


Discovered by a dentist & used by many 


CARVACROL CO. pest. 2s 














2906 Woolworth Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


Western Representative Dr. C. Eaton 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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fully and accurately in his first issue, 
Zenger was tossed in jail and charged 
with seditious libel. Immediately his 
case became a cause celebre. His trial, 
at which he was acquitted, was one of 
the most famous in Colonial history. 

Gathered to do him honor last week 
on the lawn of old St. Paul’s Church, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., where the fraud- 
ulent election took place, were Col. 
Robert R. McCormick of The Chicago 
Tribune, Myron C. Taylor, chairman 
of the board of the United States Steel 
Corp., Representative James M. Beck 
of Pennsylvania, and many others. 

All stoutly defended Zenger and 
flayed any attempt to hobble the press. 

On the opposite side of the fence was 
J. David Stern, publisher of the liberal 
and prosperous Philadelphia Record. 
Next morning in his lead editorial he 
surmised that the little reporter “would 
have been puzzled by the celebration in 
his honor.” 

“The same kind of Tories who sent 
him to jail,” Stern continued, “now 
gather to do him honor .. .” 

Asked by a Chicago Tribune corre- 
spondent to discuss ‘freedom of the 
press’ the President said: 

“*You tell Bertie (Colonel McCor- 
mick) he is seeing things under the 
bed.’ 

“All the NRA provides is that pub- 
lishers must pay minimum wages and 
observe maximum hours in operating 
their businesses. 

“That power is in no wise different 
from that of the fire marshal or the 
building inspector. And the wage and 
hour provisions of NRA have no more 
to do with what a newspaper prints 
than the fire and building regulations 
of the City of Philadelphia... 

“Lip service from autocratic steel 
barons and Red-baiting publishers is 
no honor to Zenger. 

“The same kind of Tories sent him 
to jail.” 
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NAZI AGENT: 
Disappears to Escape Arrest 


Spanknoebel 


United States Commissioner Francis 
J. O’Neill, on complaint by George Z. 
Medalie, United States Attorney for 
New York, issued a warrant last week 
for the arrest of Heinz Spanknoebel, al- 
leged Nazi leader in the United States. 

Herr Spanknoebel sprang into the 
limelight when Mayor John P. O’Brien 
of New York refused to permit a meet- 
ing of the United German Societies at 
which Spanknoebel was scheduled to 
be chief speaker. Subsequently, Vic- 
tor F. Ridder and Bernard H. Ridder, 
publishers of the New York Staats- 
Zeitung, informed Mr. Medalie that 
Spanknoebel had represented himself 
as an agent of the German Govern- 
ment’s publicity bureau and had at- 
tempted to exercise a censorship over 
their papers. 

Mr. Medalie investigated, and then 
asked for a warrant charging that 
Spanknoebel had acted or purported 








WIDE WORLD 
Heinz Spanknoebel, Alleged Nazi Agent 
Who Vanished From New York 


to act as agent for the German Gov- 
ernment without reporting his activi- 
ties to the State Department. This is 
a violation of the wartime act of Con- 
gress designed to suppress German 
propaganda. It is punishable by not 
more than five years’ imprisonment, a 
$5,000 fine, or both. 

But when Mr. Medalie’s agents went 
to serve the warrant, Spanknoebel had 
disappeared. Some said he was still 
in New York as late as Sunday. Others 
claimed he had sailed for Germany the 
Wednesday before. If he did sail, there 
was not much to be done, as the crime 
does not make him extraditable. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Nudist Found 
Guilty in Michigan Test Case 


A jury in Allegan, Mich., Circuit 
Court found Fred Ring, 40-year-old 
dancing master, guilty of “open, in- 
decent, and obscene exposure of his 
person.” Ring was arrested last Labor 
Day after Mrs. Mary Angier, 60, led 
a party of sheriffs to Sun Sports 
League, Ring’s nudist camp. After 
watching 40 nudist campers through 
field glasses, the sheriffs returned to 
swear out warrants charging Ring with 
violation of Michigan’s statute enacted 
in 1857. The first test of the nudist 
cause in Michigan, the trial attracted 
the attention of nudist leaders through- 
out the country. An interested spec- 
tator in the court room was Dr. Ilsley 
Boone, Dutch Reformed minister and 
prominent advocate of nudism. 


@In Illinois the Forest Park regular 
Democratic organization meanwhile 
prepared a bill to keep the State pure. 
To be introduced at the next session 
of the Legislature, the bill provides 
“that any collection of individuals, 
three or more in number, assembled 
in the open for the purpose of associa- 
tion, unclad and naked, shall be re 
garded and is hereby declared to be 
disorderly conduct.” 
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Enjoined: The Association of New 
york Edison Company Employes, a 
“company union,” from interfering 
with the Brotherhood of Edison Em- 
ployes in its effort to organize the com- 
pany’s 33,000 employes. The injunction 
was temporary, but carried an order to 
show cause why it should not become 
permanent. The Brotherhood, which 
is an independent labor organization, 
charged that the Association was 
dominated by officials of the company, 
which provided it with funds. Under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
labor is given the right to be repre- 
sented by spokesmen of its own choos- 
ing. The injunction was granted by 
Robert P. Patterson, judge of the 
United States District Court. 

Filed: By Mrs. Rhoda Tanner Dou- 
bleday, in Circuit Court at Chicago, a 
preach of promise suit for $1,500,000 
against Harold Fowler McCormick. No- 
tice of intention to begin the suit was 
served a day earlier on Mr. McCormick, 
who, dressed in blue silk pajamas, was 
lying ill in the blue-and-gold bedroom 
of his Rush Street home. Mr. McCor- 
mick is the divorced husband of the 
late Edith Rockefeller and of Ganna 
Walska, the opera singer. Mrs. Double- 
day, prominent in New York society 
is the divorced wife of Felix Doubleday. 
She charges that Mr. McCormick prom- 
ised a year ago to marry her, then 
jilted her last March. As a result she 
suffered “loss of her reputation and 
prospects of her marriage.” 

Awarded: By the Cuyahoga County 
Commissioners, compensation of $12,- 
000 to Joseph Weaver, a Negro, of 
Cleveland, who spent 22 months in the 
Ohio Penitentiary death row. Weaver 
was convicted in 1927 of murdering a 
night watchman. His execution was 
postponed five times by the Governor’s 
intervention, reprieves coming so late 
that three times he had already eaten 
his “last meal.” Finally, he was grant- 
ed a new trial and freed on a directed 
verdict of not guilty. The commis- 
sioners ordered the award to be paid 
as soon as possible, but the county has 
no funds with which to do it. 

Decided: By Judge Grover M. Mos- 
cowitz of Brooklyn Federal Court, that 
Joseph Wright Harriman, president of 
the closed Harriman National Bank and 
Trust Co., stole $302,000 worth of se- 
curities belonging to Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Butler successfully con- 
tended that he had merely entrusted the 
securities to the bank. The bank, in the 
hands of a conservator, had claimed 
that the securities were loaned to Mr. 
Harriman and now belonged to the 
bank, because Mr. Harriman used them 
a8 collateral for unpaid notes. 

Dr. Butler discovered that Mr. Harri- 
man was using them a year ago. “Why 
didn’t you kick up a row then?” in- 
quired counsel for the bank. “One of 
the embarrassments of being a gentle- 
man,” retorted the impressive univer- 
sity president, “is that you are not per- 
mitted to be violent in asserting your 
rights,” 
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TRANSATLANTIC: Nations Vie 
In Plans for Ocean Airlines 


Paris only five hours from New York! 
Hotels on floating landing fields in 
mid-Atlantic! Fifty motored planes that 
will carry 1,000 people! 

While Sunday supplement editors 
have been unfolding these marvels to 
a@ pop-eyed audience, and Verne-like 
artists have had Sunday-supplement 
madness illustrating them, engineers 
have been going quietly about the 
business of building planes and airships 
capable of whisking pay loads across 
oceans. 

Today every nation with any pretense 
to aeronautical importance has such a 
plane “up its sleeve.” Three nations in 
particular are likely to undertake reg- 
ular Atlantic schedules in two years. 


GERMANY: Nazi engineers have a 
wealth of figures on which to base their 
calculations, most of them furnished 
by the Graf Zeppelin. For two Sum- 
mers, this veteran airship has pushed 
her sharp, silver nose through un- 
charted air leagues from Friedrichsha- 
fen, Germany, to Rio de Janerio. Every 
passenger carried on the five-day trip 
(a twelve-day steamship journey) pays 
$475: Expenses for the ship on the 
journey total about $16,000. 

In Chicago last week Dr. Hugo Eck- 
ner (see cover), who had flown his 
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ship up from South America to show it 
to The Century of Progress, was trying 
to whip up enthusiasm for a North 
Atlantic route. He almost achieved this 
four years ago but the market crash 
drove his backers to cover. 

Such a company would need $5,000,- 
000 capital, plus the cost of three ships. 
Running on a (fortnightly sailing 
schedule (from New York in Summer, 
Florida in Winter) Dr. Eckner be- 
lieves the company could exceed the 
earnings of his South American line. 
Fares would cost about 30% more than 
first-class steamship tickets. 

Germany has a second transatlantic 
scheme—one in part already consum- 
mated. German merchants have cast 
covetous glances at South American 
markets. Inspired by them, two big 
multi-motored Dornier Wahl flying 
boats recently left Southampton, Eng- 
land, directed by Lufthansa, Germany’s 
single great air company. 

They were off to establish the first 
scheduled crossing of the South At- 
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WANTED! Mathematically 


Trained Men for Industry’s 
New Reeovery Program 


QUALIFY NOW FOR ONE OF THESE 
BIGGER, BETTER, PERMANENT JOBS 


Industrial recovery is on the way. Jobs, contracts will soon be waiting. Employers are 
looking for executive type men to take the reins as business climbs up. Are you ready for 
this once in a lifetime opportunity to advance yourself? Don’t wait. Prepare now for an 

. important job by mathematics training. Mathematics is the essential foundation without 
which you haven't a chance to get out of the rut. It is the language and the principal tool of 
all science and of all business or industry based on science. You need it to solve technical 
problems; to improve, speed up and check on your work and the work of others. 


— At Last! Mathematics Self-Taught This Simple, Easy Way ! 


Now you can have this easy method which has been worked out by an expert for those who do 
not wish to give the time and money required by other methods of mathematical study. A very 


simple and extremely interesting group of books has been prepared for you 


by a man who has 


devoted his life to teaching practical men the fundamentals of this important subject. 


MATHEMATICS For Self-Study 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S. in E.E., A.M., Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 
These books start right from the beginning with a 


review of arithmetic that gives you all special short- 
cuts and trick problems that save countless hours of c - 
your time. Then they go right into higher mathemat- A P Refe 
ies and show you how simple it is when an expert 
explains it for you. In no time at all you will be 
tackling with ease the most difficult questions on 


this subject. 


An Expert’s Simplified Methods Man. 


Mr. Thompson, the author of these books, has 
had many years’ experience in mathematical 
He presents each practical method 
and problem in the clearest, simplest way. 
He gets right down to the kind of informa- 


training. 





Work 
on Mathematics in These 
Four Inexpensive Books 


Arithmetic for the Practical 
Algebra for the Practical 
Man. Trigonometry for the Prac- 
tical Man. Calculus for the 
Practical Man. 4 Volumes— 
1240 Pages—lIllustrated. 














tion that you need in your daily work. 


Send No Money 


EXAMINE THESE BOOKS 
FOR 10 DAYS FREE 
WV... eT. 7. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC. 
250 Fourth Ave., New York 

Send me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY in 4 volumes. 
Within 10 days I will either return the books or send you $1.65 as 


first payment and $2.00 per month for 3 months—total $7.65 (5% 
discount for cash). (N.W. 11- 


City and State. 
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Corrects 
Golf faults 
instantly! 





The Pro-Swing Golf Practice Club is the only 
practice club that compels you to swing like 
a professional. It automatically corrects golf 
faults. It cocks your wrists and grooves you 
in the correct swing. 


H4vE you wondered why you usually play 
your worst game right after a golf lesson? 
The poor suffering pro knows. You are trying 
to think of too many things. 

With the Pro-Swing Practice Club, you have 
but one and only one thing to think about— 
swing the club. That’s all. It makes you 
swing correctly. It compels ‘you to drag back 
the club head instead of lifting it too soon. It 
compels you to shift your weight correctly. It 
compels you to put wrist snap in the shot. 
It compels you to follow through. 


An Engineer Invented It 


The Pro-Swing looks like the finest of golf clubs ex- 
cept for one important difference. Its head is a cor- 
rectly weighted ball attached to a specially designed 
steel spring of exactly the right tension. This spring 
and weight “invite” the wrists into action and gently 
urge your body into an easy, natural pivot. You 
can’t sway if you want to. You can’t jerk your head 
up. You instinctively stay down on the ball. And 
your arms sweep through with a wrist-snap that gives 
you the feel of the perfect shot perfectly played. 


Notice to Golf Professionals:Write for full details. You 
can make quick money if you’ll demonstrate the Pro- 
Swing Practice Club to your pupils. More and more 
professionals find the Pro-Swing Practice Club makes 
it easier to teach and makes lessons more attractive. 
Write at once to The Pro-Swing Golf Co., Inc., Chrys- 
ler Bldg., New York. 


Already many of the leading sporting 
goon ae department stores are selling 
ro-Swings. your nearest store hasn’t 
it— 
Mail this Coupon 
eed eee ee eee ees ee aj 
| THE PRO-SWING GOLF COMPANY, Ine. 
-’ Chrysier Building, New York City, N. Y. 
] Please send me the Pro-Swing Golf Practice Club. 
I will pay the postman $7.50, plus postage. If I don’t 


] find it all you claim, after 5 days’ use, I can get my 
" money back. 





| Name............ 














lantic. Their route starts at Cadiz, 
Spain. From there the planes will fly 
to the Canary Islands, thence to Bath- 
urst, Africa, where they will load with 
fuel and head for the open water. 

To break the 1,800-mile jump, the 
ship Westfalen is stationed midway. 
Like a mother bird calling its young, 
the Westfalen, by directional radio sig- 
nals, will lead the planes to her station, 
thus eliminating complicated naviga- 
tion. Should the weather be stormy 
when the planes reach the mother ship, 
a huge drag sail of canvas will be low- 
ered and towed through the water to 
make a smooth landing field. Refreshed 
and refueled, the planes will then con- 
tinue on their way over another 900 
miles of water. ‘ 

The route from Germany to Ri 
should be covered in less than two 
days at a cost to passengers only 
slightly above the steamship charge. 


FRANCE: Compagnie Generale Aero- 
postale, the big French South Ameri- 
can service, is ready to start a through 
service from Paris to Buenos Aires 
within the next few months. 

This company will not stop in mid- 
Atlantic but will fly directly from 
Dakar, Senegal, to Natal, Brazil. 
Aeropostale, like its German rival, will 
fly a number of experimental, schedule- 
making laps before carrying mail or 
passengers. 


UNITED STATES: At present only 
one big American line is flying planes 
over water jumps: Pan American Air- 
ways. On their South American run 
the big Clipper ships, with stops at 
several islands, fly over 1,256 miles of 
water between Miami and Baranquilla, 
Colombia. Their longest non-stop flight 
is between Jamaica and Colombia, 600 
miles. 

With this rich experience behind 
them, Pan American has been more ac- 
tive than any other company so far 
as the North Atlantic route to Europe 
is concerned. Three routes are open 
to them: 

The northern route, via Greenland 
and Iceland (which Colonel Lindbergh 
and others have been surveying) has 
one big advantage: it is almost entirely 
a land route. Against this must be 
balanced the bad fog banks that fre- 
quent the area, and the fact that 
magnetic disturbances in the far North 
are apt to make a compass worthless. 

A second possibility is the great 
circle route, favorite of transatlantic 
stunt flyers. Although touching New- 
foundland and Ireland, airmen and pas- 
sengers would still face a 1,900-mile 
water jump. 

The third is the fair-weather southern 
route via Bermuda and the Azores. On 
this there is a clear 2,000 miles of 
water. 

Such long hops, however, will be 
easily negotiable by the six big Sikor- 
ski and Martin planes that are being 
built for Pan American. Exactly how 
much larger and faster than the twen- 
ty-ton, 120-mile-per-hour Clipper ships 
—the most luxurious planes in the 
world today—Pan American will not 
yet say. But it is known that they 
will fly 2,500 miles against a 30-mile 


—————————— ee, 


headwind—sufficient to give a gooq 
safety margin on any of the three 
routes. 

When finished they will go into South 
American service for a break-in, pyt 
will be ready to switch to any North 
Atlantic crossing whenever Pan Amer. 
ican believes the time is ripe. 
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STAGE: Brilliant 


Saves “Her Master’s Voice” 


Screen Cast 


The welcome return to New York's 
Plymouth Theater of four beloved de. 
serters to the screen lends distinction 
to “Her Master’s Voice.” 

Roland Young, Laura Hope Crews, 
Elizabeth Patterson, and Frances Fyl- 
ler succeed in saving a slender com- 
edy by Clare Kummer. So deft is 
their playing that Miss Kummer’ 
sketchy characters actually take on the 
glow of life. 

Mr. Young and Miss Fuller are a 
young married couple who have al- 
most enough to live on—that is, until 
he loses his job. Miss Patterson and 
Miss Crews are the mother and rich 
aunt, respectively, of the young wife 
who had once wanted to be a singer, 
but had given it up in favor of love 
and babies in a cottage. 

It was Miss Kummer’s conceit to 
have the rich aunt intrigued by the 
husband, whom she meets and mistakes 
for the hired man, and to have him 
turn out a successful radio singer 
against his will. ‘“That’s How Croon- 
ers Are Born” would be an apt title. 

“Let ’Em Eat Cake:” Writing asequel 
to the inspired “Of Thee I Sing” is ad- 
mittedly a tough assignment. This 
fact, however, does not excuse Messrs. 





BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Black figures, P.M. 
“a. Gam M.T. P.F 
Nov. 4. Football: 
Fordham-St. Mary. 
COLUMBIA ....... 1.45 12.45 11.45 10.45 


Nov. 5. N. Y. Phil- 


harmonic-Symphony. 
COLUMBIA ....... 3.00 2.00 


Jas. A. Farley. CO- 
LUMBIA ..cccescces 
Nov. 7%. Rochester 


Philharmonic. NBC 
WIZ cvccvccceees 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 


1.00 12,00 


10.30 9.30 8.30 7.30 


10.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 


Walter C. 3 
NBC—W4JZ .....+.. 2.15 1.15 12.15 11.15 


Nov. 9. Rochester 
Philharmonic. NBC 
—WIZ 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 


Ramsay MacDonald, 
from London. CO- : P 
LUMBIA ....cc.0e6 4.15 3.15 2.15 11 


Nov. 10. Damrosch 
Music Hour. NBC— 
WEAF—W4JZ ...... 


Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. COLUMBIA... 


Dr. Hans Luther. 
COLUMBIA 


11.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 
2.30 1.30 12.30 11.30 
10.45 9.45 8.45 7.45 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 


and Pacific Standard Time. 
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Roland Young and Laura Hope 
Crews in “Her Master’s Voice” 


Kaufman, Ryskind, and Gershwin for 
having perpetrated “Let "Em Eat 
Cake.” Now playing at the Imperial 
Theater, New York, the successor to the 
Pulitzer Prize winner of two years 
back is strained, dull, and dreary. 

Only the incomparable Victor Moore 
is able to rise above the shoddy ma- 
terial He is still an undiluted de- 
light. The others wallow about in a 
perfunctory satire of what would hap- 
pen were America to have a dictator- 
ship. George Gershwin has written 
only one fair-to-middling tune, ‘‘Mine,” 
and his brother Ira’s lyrics rhyme but 
occasionally and are rarely witty. 

“The World Waits: This is a melo- 
drama of an Antarctic expedition, and 
may be seen at the Little Theater in 
New York. 

George F. Hummel, who wrote it, 
is not an explorer. Russell Owen, how- 
ever, who was the newspaper corre- 
spondent on the Byrd expedition before 
the current one, gave technical advice 
to Mr. Hummel, but strenuously denies 
having written the play. On the pro- 
gram there is a note stating that the 
play has nothing to do with any spe- 
cific expedition and that all the char- 
acters are purely imaginary. 

In the play, the vacillating and pro- 
crastinating leader brings his men to 
the verge of death by starvation. He 
is a fine ballyhoo artist and high pres- 
sure salesman, but completely incom- 
petent as a leader of men. His failings 
are directly responsible for the death 
of two of the more likable members of 
the party. The eventual rescue is 
achieved by sheer luck. Ironically, he 
8 permitted to go back on a second 
expedition amid the plaudits of the 
waiting world, with the public none the 
wiser. 

“The World Waits” is a well-written, 
Well-acted, and exciting melodrama of 
brave men in peril. It also demon- 
strates that these costly expeditions 
are really valuable (one of the scien- 

discovers a fossil of an animal 
Usually found further north) and 


proves that the radio can be even 
more of a nuisance in the Antarctic 
than in warmer climate. 

Other New Plays: “The Family Up- 
stairs,” now at the Biltmore Theater, 
had a short run on Broadway in 1925. 
Its subsequent success in such diver- 
gent spots as Australia and Chicago 
led Leonard Doyle to try it again in 
New York. Amusing and unpretentious, 
it genially depicts life in a Tenth 
Avenue tenement. 


e@ “Spring in Autumn” (Henry Miller 
Theater) was adapted from the Span- 
ish of G. Martinez Sierra by Blanche 
Yurka, Nena Belmonte, and others. 
The result is a hodgepodge. Miss Yurka 
is a temperamental diva who can, and 
does, sing Puccini standing. on her 
head. 


@ “Three and One” (Longacre Thea- 
ter). Three young men with one-track 
minds try to ruin Lilian Bond, ex-siren 
of the garrulous films. The play is 
adapted from Denys Amiel’s French 
original by John Houseman and Lewis 
Galantiere, who seem to try hard to 
be funny and dirty. 


®“The Divine Drudge” (Royale Thea- 
ter) is a dramatization by Vicki Baum 
and John Golden of her novel, “And 
Life Goes On.” It deals with the 
life of a small-town German doctor and 
his wife. Mady Christians, the well- 
known German film actress, gives it 
glamour it would otherwise lack. 


ART: George B. Luks, Last of 
Famous Trio, Dies Suddenly 


A policeman sleepily walking his beat 
on Sixth Avenue, New York, at sunrise 
last Monday looked into a doorway. 
There he found slumped on the floor 
a stocky, sparse-haired, little man. 

To the policeman a routine matter 
was closed when an ambulance physi- 
cian from Flower Hospital declared him 
dead from arteriosclerosis. But to the 
art world it was a major tragedy, for 
the man was George B. Luks (pro- 
nounced Lewks), the last of that trium- 
virate of great artists, Bellows, Henri, 
and Luks. He had died while studying 
the effect of morning light on the ele- 











CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





LOVE, HONOR, AND OH, BABY (Univer- 
sal). Woefully inept filming of “Oh, Prom- 
ise Me,” stage farce of a few seasons ago. 
Slim Summerville and Zasu Pitts are im- 
plicated. . 

BROKEN DREAMS (Monograin). Absorbing 
film of parental love and marital misun- 
derstandings. Far better than the usual 
independent production. Randolph Scott 
is attractively virile and Buster Phelps is 
an excellent child actor. 


THE KENNEL MURDER CASE (RKO). An- 
other of the Philo Vance mysteries, with 
William Powell again the suave sleuth. 
Entirely up to standard. 

BLIND ADVENTURE (RKO). 
is lost in a London fog and gets into a 
house full of strange goings-on. Roland 
Young plays the timid burglar. 

BROADWAY THROUGH A KEYHOLE (20th 
Century). The film that made Al Jolson 
sock Walter Winchell. Constance Cum- 
mings, Russ Colombo, and Paul Kelly are 
starred. 


An American 
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The Tastiest Ocean 
Treat from Gloucester 
plump, tender, juicy 


MACKEREL 
FILLETS 


I guarantee them 
to please you! 


Just what 


for a hea 
breakfeot! 


TASTE THEM 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You’ll never know how delicious fish can 
until you serve some of my mackerel 

fillets, prepared the Down East way. It will 

be the rarest treat you’ve known in months. 

Take one of my plump, meaty Fall-caught 

mackerel fillets. Freshen it. Broil it in its 

own juices to a tempting brown, until the 

rich, tender meat falls apart at the 

touch of your fork. Serve piping hot. 

Your mouth will water at its appe- 

tizing aroma. You’ll smack your lips 

over its wonderful flavor. 


What Makes My Mackerel 
Fillets So Good? 


But you must get the right kind of mackerel fillets— 
the pick of the new Fall catch is what you want— 
to get this real food joy. That’s the secret of the 
tempting goodness of my mackerel fillets. I send you 
the choicest fillets that are carefully sliced from the fat, 
tender sides of the new Fall-caught mackerel. Prac- 
tically boneless, no waste parts whatever, these mack- 
erel fillets are so plump and full bodied that they just 
flake into juicy mouthfuls. 


Send No Money Now— 


unless you wish to 12 


Just send the coupon below or 
Extra Choice 


write me a letter, and I’ll ship 
you a pail of 12 good size tender- Mackerel 
Fillets 


loin mackerel fillets—each fillet 
ample for a large individual serv- 

Only 
*e 





ing. My fillets come to you all 
cleaned—no heads—no tails—no 
large body bones—no waste what- 
ever—just meaty fillets packed in 
new brine in a wax-lined wooden 
pail. Taste one—broiled the Down 
East way. If not satisfied it’s the 
finest mackerel you ever tasted, re- 
turn the balance at my expense. 
Otherwise, send me only $2 within 
10 days. 200,000 families get their 
seafood from me this “prove-it- 
yourself” way. I’ve been doing bus- 
iness this way for 47 years and I 
must say that this is the lowest 
price for this size pail of mackerel fillets I’ve ever offered. 
Send your coupon today for this real Gloucester treat. 


Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
159 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


Delivered 
FREE! 
Anywhere 
in the VU. S. 








Mr. Frank E. Davis, The Gloucester Fisherman 
159 Central Wharf. Gloucester, Mass. 
My dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, a‘l charges pre- 
| paid, a pail containing 12 extra choice mackerel fillets, 
clear fish, no heads, tails, or waste parts, and prac- 
| tically boneless. If, after trying a fillet, I am not 
entirely satisfied, I will return the rest at your ex- 
pense and will owe you nothing. Otherwise, I'll send 
} you $2.00 within 10 days.* 


Name 
Address 


ene Sasa . Btate 


illustrated cook book containing 136 delightful recipes. i 
Your money will be instantly refunded if you are not | 
} pleased in every way. 


a a ee 
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vated railway he intended painting. 

A vivid, restless admixture of bom- 
bast and fine workmanship, Luks 
gained his greatest fame with his gay 
and sordid pictures of New York street 
life. These—pictures of dreary slums 
and of street gamins playing happily 
—gained him the name “Dickens of the 
East Side.” 

But the real, blustering Luks, the one 
who loved and consorted with police- 
men, wharf rats, gangsters, and sailors, 
was the one who once shocked into sub- 
mission a lecture audience that was 
heckling him. Stepping aggressively to 
the front of the platform, he said: 

“You’re not talking to George Luks 
now. You're talking to ‘Chicago 
Whitey,’ the best amateur boxer and 
barroom fighter in America. You’re 
talking to Luks the professional quar- 
terback ... If you don’t like my talk 
get out, and the more of you that go 
the better.” He was 65 at the time. 


. 
MUSIC: Dissonant Protests Meet 
Demands of Copyright Owners 


The charms that music hath to lure 
the paying customer brought a serious 
situation to light in Baltimore recent- 
ly. The proprietor of a cafe in that 
city had a radio in his restaurant, to 
please and incidentally to lure patrons. 
He is now in hot water. 

He received a threat of prosecution 
in the Federal courts from E. H. Ches- 
terman, a representative of the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers. The sweet music which 
the cafe proprietor had allowed to 
reach his customers’ ears was copy- 
righted by members of the society. The 
complaint and claim was that since the 
cafe enjoyed increased patronage be- 
cause of the music, some of the profits, 
in the form of a license, were due the 
society. 

This is but one incident in the long 
and unended fight between the makers 
and the consumers of music. Since the 
advent of radio, the society, under the 
potent leadership of Gene Buck, for 
nearly twenty years a fighter of “song 
pirates,” has been zealously guarding 
the rights of composer and publisher. 

In the interest of greater royalties, 
charts have been widely circulated, 
showing that as radio developed, sales 
of pianos, phonographs, and _ sheet 
music declined sharply. Furthermore, 
from the great number of times that 
a tune is repeated over the radio, it 
has been demonstrated that a “hit” 
now lives but three months, whereas, 
prior to 1925, a similarly popular air 
enjoyed sixteen months of life. 

The result, the society points out, is 
a deflated demand for copies of the 
tune, which in turn means a greatly re- 
duced return to the individual com- 
poser for his inspired labors. The so- 
ciety’s circulars speak of the “murder” 
of music. 

On the opposite side of the battle- 
field stand the outraged broadcasting 
companies, who, so they say, have been 
victims of “exorbitant royalty de- 


mands” at the hands of the society. 





To date the society has had the bet- 
ter of the fighting. 

Stations WEAF, WJZ, and WABC, 
in New York City, for instance, have 
each to pay the society an annual “sus- 
taining fee’ of $37,500 and also pay 
a fee of 4% (to be raised to 5% in 
1934) on net incomes. 

A test case has been filed in the 
Federal District Court of the South- 
ern District of New York in the name 
of Station WIP of Philadelphia. The 
signature of Newton D. Baker, Secre- 
tary of War in the Wilson Cabinet, as 
well as that of Isaac D. Levy, Phila- 
delphia attorney, appears on the pa- 
pers. Mr. Baker is now copyright 
counsel for the National Association of 
Broadcasters. 

The claim is made that the station 
was practically forced to accept a con- 
tract to pay royalties to the society, 
and that these royalties frequently wipe 
out the profits. The suit requests that 
both the sustaining fee and the percent- 
age on net income be declared void—a 
step toward dissolution of the society. 

Further investigation is in the hands 
of the Department of Justice in Wash- 
ington, which will determine whether or 
not the society is an illegal monoply. 

Since the return of beer the move 
against restaurant proprietors and 
others who use radios to enhance their 
business has been pressed with increas- 
ing force. The Music Users Protective 
Association of America has been or- 
ganized in Baltimore, to resist the ac- 
tivities of the society, and all Congress- 
men have been sent information on the 
Baltimore situation. Representative 
Ambrose Kennedy (Md.) intends to 
urge a Congressional investigation as 
soon after Congress reconvenes in Jan- 
uary as possible. 

“The public of Baltimore, Maryland,” 
Mr. Kennedy said, “and the entire na- 
tion does not realize how serious is the 
situation created by the society, recog- 
nized as an outright monopoly.” 

And so the case rests. The society 
is said to control copyrights on most 
recent popular music, and the copy- 
right law at present gives the society 
more or less of an “ex cathedra” voice 
in making its demands. 


a 
SCREEN: Fraulein Wieck Wins 


Honors in American Debut 


Most of the action of “Cradle Song” 
{Paramount) takes place in a Spanish 
convent. 

The adapters of G. Martinez Sierra’s 
fragile play—led by the distinguished 
Marc Connelly of “Green Pastures” 
fame—have bolstered it up in terms of 
the motion pictures. Yet they have not 
spoiled its delicate charm or the tender 
and revealing tragedy. 

So beautiful are the religious cere- 
monies within the convent, and so wise 
and understanding is the Mother Su- 
perior, that it is easy to see how the 
young girl, played by Dorothea Wieck, 
falls under the spell. It is equally clear 
how she feels a resurgence of mother 
love when she is given charge of a 
foundling girl infant. 
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Sir Guy Standing and Dorothea Wieck 
In Film Version of “Cradle Song” 


Fraulein Wieck’s portrayal of her 
conflicting feelings when the child, hav- 
ing grown up, leaves her for the arms 
of a fine young man, is poignant acting, 
but restrained and dignified. She shows 
that she envies the girl her chance at 
the things in life that she, herself, had 
renounced. It is only after a bitter in- 
ward struggle that she allows her ward 
freedom of choice and forces herself to 
part with the one person for whom she 
had felt a completely normal affection. 

This is the first American film ap- 
pearance of Dorothea Wieck, whose 
work as the teacher in “Maedchen in 
Uniform” was so fine. The role in 
“Cradle Song” bears a superficial re- 
semblance to the German one, but there 
is no undercurrent of perversity. 

Sharing top honors with the German 
star are Mitchell Leisen, director, and 
Charles Lang, camera man. They have 
contrived to make the contrast between 
life within and without the cloister 
walls tellingly vivid. Sir Guy Stand- 
ing and Evelyn Venable are best of a 
fine supporting cast. 

“Meet The Baron:” Jack Pearl, the 
Baron Munchausen of the air waves, 
is here teamed with Jimmy Durante, 
Zasu Pitts, Ted Healy, and Edna May 
Oliver in a MGM comedy which might 
be much funnier. 

Through some strange quirk in the 
producers’ minds, the eminent Mr. Du- 
rante is made to be a “straight” man 
to the stuttering Mr. Pearl. Yet those 
who turn on their radios and go into 
uncontrollable hysterics when Mr. 
Pearl asks: “Vass you dere, Scharlie?” 
may find “Meet the Baror funny 
enough. 

The majority will wish, however, 
that Durante, Pitts, Healy, and Oliver 
had been given a chance to be as hi- 
larious as they have proved they can be. 
The tale of the posturings of the fake 
Baron Munchausen denies them that 
opportunity. 

“The World Changes:” Apparently 
designed to be something of an Amer- 
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jean “Cavalcade,” this First National 
fim misses the goal. 

Paul Muni is cast as a self-made 
Chicago pork packer and succeeds in 
peing dull through a variety of scenes 
covering no less than seven decades. 
The audience is not amused. 

The moral which finally emerges 
from the turgid narrative is that it is 
petter to work for a living and have 
pride in one’s job than to be a snob 
with an affected Oxford accent. Aline 
MacMahon, as a fine old Midwest ma- 
triarch full of righteous contempt for 
her decadent descendants, is the only 
member of the cast of “The World 
Changes” to do herself credit. 


AMUSEMENT NOTES: Ed Wynn 


A Comic, not Radio Executive 


One thing is certain about the future 
of the Amalgamated Broadcasting 
System: Ed Wynn has realized that 
he is a comedian and neither a radio 
executive nor an angel. Last week he 
announced his withdrawal from the 
chain, which started broadcasting 
Sept. 25 and was to have been a rival 
to NBC and CBS. He had spent much 
time and more than $200,000, it is re- 
ported, trying to develop it. Now he 
will concentrate on his Texaco pro- 
gram for NBC. 

On Sunday, WBNX, the New York 
outlet of the Amalgamated chain, was 
not functioning. The new president, 
Mr. Ota Gygi, could not be reached at 
his office or his home in White Plains, 
N. Y. Loew’s theater circuit was re- 
ported interested, with Major Bowes of 
the Capitol family in Ed Wynn’s place. 
This the Major denied. 

Monday officials of the Amalgamated 
Proadcasting System said that the net- 
work would continue to operate—but 
without a New York station. The an- 
nouncement of complete discontinu- 
ance was premature. 

Army Studio: The Sixteenth United 
States Infantry last week opened the 
only broadcasting station built at an 
army post. It is on Governors Island, 
in New York Harbor. Every Monday 
and Thursday at 4:30 P.M., E.S.T., the 
Sixteenth Infantry Band, under the di- 
rection of Warrant Officer William C. 
White, will broadcast from there over 
Hearst-owned Station WINS. 

Stage Radio: A new link be- 
tween the stage and radio has been 
forged by William Lundell, interviewer 
of the National Broadcasting Co. He 
how takes a microphone backstage at 
important Broadway openings and asks 
the stars to give WJZ listeners a word 
of greeting. This should tend to bring 
together the two branches of the en- 
tertainment industry, now somewhat 
estranged. 

Vehicle Hunter: Walter Hampden, 
considered by some critics America’s 
best actor and by others her worst, 
has abandoned “Ruy Blas,” with which 
he expected to make his return to 
Broadway. Brian Hooker’s adaptation 


of the Victor Hugo classic was found 
unsatisfactory in tryout. Mr. Hamp- 
den is, accordingly, looking for another 
vehicle to play in New York as soon 
as possible. 

WOR President: A former newspaper 
motion picture critic, who was once 
Marion Davies’s press agent also, last 
Friday was elected president of the 
Bamberger Broadcasting Company 
(WOR). He is Albert J. McCosker 
who joined WOR seven years ago, af- 
ter developing the program, “Current 
Motion Pictures.” Mr. McCosker is 
also president of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters and last Summer 
became director of the Federated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of.the World, the first 
radio man to hold this post. 
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DIARY: Mrs. Longworth Recalls 
The Great and Nearly Great 


CROWDED HOURS. By Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth. 341 pages, 81,000 words. In- 
dex, Scribners, New York. $3. 


Alice Longworth’s diary is out— 
founded on the diary about which 
there has been so much speculation. 
A less outspoken version is already 
familiar to magazine readers in se- 
rial form. 

Sitting like a recording angel in her 
salon or in the gallery of the House 
and the Senate, Mrs. Longworth ob- 
tained and later jotted down her per- 
sonal impressions of the great and the 
near great. Probably no American 
woman of this generation has led so 











NEWS-WEEK’S BOOK LIST 





THE GREAT OFFENSIVE. Maurice Hindus, 
who has fallen in love with communism, 
and travels each year to Russia for new 
material, describes it as a near paradise. 
Good statement of the Bolshevist case. 
368 pages, 92,000 words. 
New York. $3. 


TIMBER LINE. Rich, 


Smith & Haas, 


anecdotal biography 
of Bonfils and Tammen, of The Denver 
Post, by Gene Fowler. The racy style 
will appeal to those who like their colors 
strong. 480 pages, 138,000 words. Covici- 
Friede, New York. $3. 


AFTER SUCH PLEASURES. Short stories 
by Dorothy Parker. Frail human beings 
under the lamplight. Mrs. Parker has 
bitter sympathy and good technique. 232 
pages, 43,000 words. Viking Press, New 
York. $2.25. 


MESA LAND. Anna Wilmarth Ickes, Repub- 
lican wife of the present Secretary of the 
Interior, writes of Indian life as she has 
explored it in New Mexico and Arizona. 
216 pages, 71,000 words. TIllustrated.,, In- 
dex. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. $3. 


PRIZE STORIES OF 1933. Harry Hansen, 
widely syndicated book critic, and the 
O. Henry Memorial Award Committee 
pick fifteen pieces illustrating fashionable 
fictional trends. Both good and bad. 
266 pages, 80,000 words. Appendix. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2.50. 


DUCHESS LAURA. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
who announces that four American pub- 
lishers turned it down. In spite of this 
she has put one of her favorite heroines 
into a nice, easy-going, if not distin- 
guished, family history. 311 pages, 74,000 
words. Longmans, New York. $2. 


ROUCH HEWN. A man who has written 
several books puts “Anonymous” on the 
title page of his autobiography. He has 
been everything from boatswain to book- 
salesman. Writes sympathetically about 
misadventures in brsiness, sex, and the 
sea. 383 pages, 91,000 words. Appleton- 
Century, New York. . $2.50. 


SMOKE! 


—as much as you like.... 
but cut out the Nicotine! 


It’s not just too much smoking 
that does the harm. It’s the con- 
stant accumulation of too much 
nicotine in your system. Nicotine 
neither flavors tobacco, nor does 
it add to the pleasure of smoking. 


Why smoke nicotine then? SANO 
Cigars, as shown by laboratory 
tests, reduce the nicotine content 
to less than 1%—recognized - by 
physicians as harmless. The 
SANO process of reducing the 
nicotine is really tobacco refining. 
It softens and adds quality. 

In the short time SANO Cigars 
have been offered, 100,000 men 
have made them their steady 
smoke. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
let us send you a trial offer: 8 
SANO Belvederes—finest tobac- 
cos, all-Havana long filler—for 
$1. Money back if you are not 
wholly satisfied. Use the coupon. 


SANO 


I'll try SANO. Enclosed $1. as per 
offer in NEWS-W EEK. 








Address 


HEALTH CIGAR CO., INC., 
81 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


also SANO Cigarettes and Pipe Tobacco. 

















WANTED 


Men and women 
of good standing 
alert enough to 
seize an oppor- 
tunity and make 
the most of it 
—to introduce 
NEWS-WEEK in 


their communities. 
ACME PHOTOS 


WHEN THE LEAVES FALL 
YOUR EARNINGS RISE 


Habitually, this is the time when progtessive 
folk plan for winter reading. 

Our representatives’ orders—and the amount 
of money they earned—more than doubled last 
month, and each week shows a further substan- 
tial increase. Today, amid a’world turned up- 
side down, progressive folk want to keep intel- 
ligently abreast of events—to know what is 
happening. to understand it. 

NEWS-WEEK will be invaluable to them 
because it keeps them better informed on world 
events in less time than other weekly magazines, 


THIS MEANS MONEY TO YOU! 

If you want to earn extra money—and Christmas 
is not far ahead—send now for sample copies, 
supplies and instructions. 

Inquire of 

L. S. Erger 
Representatives’ Subscription Department 
NEWS-WEEK, Inc. 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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crowded a life as has Mrs. Longworth. 

In 1904 she was present in the room 
when her father, Theodore Roosevelt, 
dictated the statement that he would 
never again be a candidate. She was 
in Chicago when the delegate nominat- 
ing Charles E. Hughes for Presi- 
dent forgot to mention the candidate’s 
name. She sat in on many of the 
poker games of which near-great 
statesmen are so fond—during one 
game Uncle Joe Cannon used an um- 
brella stand for a spittoon; during 
others Mrs. Warren G. Harding, called 
“the Duchess,” acted as_ bartender. 
The Dolly Gann feud she settled once 
and for all. It arose from a remark 
on precedence which Mrs. Longworth 
made to her husband, who promptly 
used it as an excuse to avoid a pro- 
hibition dinner. 

“No American girl,” said a paper at 
the time of her marriage with Nicholas 
Longworth, “ever received half the 
world-wide homage and adulation that 
has been showered upon Alice Roose- 
velt.” She came out during her fa- 
ther’s administration, was worshiped 
in Cuba as the daughter of the man who 
had fought to obtain the Island’s 
freedom, and enjoyed a triumphal tour 
of Japan just after her father had 
brought about the peace with Russia. 

Mrs. Longworth has the Roosevelt 
fighting heart and family pride. “As 
soon as Father declared where he stood 
I followed him as I always did,” she 
says at the outbreak of war in 1914. 
The phrase sums up her political creed. 
She describes her father’s “grim ela- 
tion” at the thought of his own boys 
going to fight in France. 

After Taft was elected, she says, 
“IT began to indulge in a proclivity to- 
ward malice that occasionally comes 
over me.” She used to put the com- 
pany in a roar by her imitations of 
Mrs. Taft, a parlor trick which she 
revived last Winter at the expense of 
Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Although spicy enough for the most 
jaded palate, the book does not contain 
much new information. Mrs. Long- 
worth knows her politicians and writes 
entertainingly about them. Her own 
self-portrait, however, is what makes 
the book. After reading it, anyone 
will understand why some, like Sena- 
tor Borah, admire her extravagantly, 
and why others despise and fear her. 

It will also be clear why she was 
so often asked out to dinner. 


WOMEN: Mrs. Roosevelt Offers 
Advice to Poor, Young Wives 


Iv’S UP TO THE WOMEN. By Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 263 pages, 40,000 words. 
Stokes, New York. $1.25. 


For the first time in history the wife 
of a President in office writes a book. 

It is a call by The First Lady to the 
women of the country to keep a stiff 
upper lip during the depression. Mrs. 
Roosevelt, who made a special study 
of home economics during her teaching 
days, advises her readers as to serv- 
ants, budgets, menus, professional ca- 
reers, and the care of children. The 
program is a somewhat ambitious one 








for so small a book as is this one. 

There is something faintly incon- 
gruous about a White House hostess, 
who was raised in fashionable society, 
who went to Europe for a part of her 
education, and who was given away 
at her wedding by the first President 
Roosevelt, describing how poor young 
couples can get along. Only one maid 
is needed, she says, and fewer fine 
dresses. Nor is it essential to go South 
for the Winter. 

However sensible in tone, most of 
the suggestions in the book are too 
vague to be of much help to the prac- 
tical, average housewife. More often 
than not Mrs. Roosevelt finds the so- 
lution of financial difficulties in phi- 
losophy (in spite of the fact that she 
says she is “no philosopher’’). 

“What one has matters little,” she 
thinks. “After all anything we want to 
do can be accomplished.” To women in 
the breadlines, this may sound a little 
too easy. The author is handicapped 
by not having experienced at first hand 
the problems she undertakes to solve. 

She touches on one particularly in- 
teresting point in the book. “One of 
my correspondents the other day asked 
me what I really thought the position 
of grandmothers was today,” writes 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who is a grandmother 
herself. Her conclusion may surprise 
many readers, considering the fact that 
this year she has traveled extensively, 
written nine magazine articles, deliv- 
ered many speeches and radio talks, 
besides getting settled in Washington. 
According to Mrs. Roosevelt, “it is well 
for grandmothers to create an atmos- 
phere of repose at least part of the 
time.” 


SHORT STORIES: Hemingway 
Tells Strange, Gruesome Tales 


WINNER TAKE NOTHING, By Ernest Hem- 
ingway. 244 pages, 44,000 words. Scrib- 
ners, New York. $2. 


A book of short stories, even if in 
part reprinted, by Ernest Hemingway, 
one of America’s most famous living 
authors, is always something to write 
home about. 

Liquor, sex, sickness, and death con- 
tinue to be Hemingway’s four horse- 
men, and with admirable constancy, he 
trots them out once more for the read- 
er. So keen is the author’s feeling for 
death, that he has reprinted an essay 
on corpses from “Death in the After- 
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noon,” in spite of the fact that fiye 
other stories in the book deal with the 
subject. In addition, he gives four ex. 
amples of sex perversion. 

One of the finest sketches, uowever, 
concerns nothing more cadaverous than 
a French couple who ran a Speakeasy 
in Wyoming. 

Mr. Hemingway, in spite of his ap- 
parent predilection for the gruesome an; 
strange, is not a “sensational writer.” 
He is, rather, extremely conscientious, 
and earnestly believes that the raw 
sides of life are the most important for 
the artist. After two years’ campaign. 
ing on the Italian battlefront, he went 
to Spain to study death in the bull- 
rings. 

His virile pose, if pose it is, has laid 
him open to accusations of brutality 
and backhanded sentimentality. Both, 
or either, could be charged against the 
curious and bizarre slices of life in 
“Winner Take Nothing.” The book 
will find plenty of readers. The av- 
thor’s crisp dialogue (which is some- 
times too good to sound true) and his 
purposely repetitious prose style drive 
the shots home. 


BOOK NEWS: Chicago Fair Has 
Lost Several “Painted Pigs” 


Mrs. Dwight Morrow, author of sev- 
eral books for children, could not find 
a copy of her “The Painted Pig” in the 
nursery of the Chicago World’s Fair, 
where it was supposed to be on exhibi- 
tion. She was told that several copies 
had been stolen. “We can’t furnish 
painted pigs for the whole United 
States,” said the guard. 

Booklet: The smallest book in the 
world was announced last week by H. 
B. Woods and F. K. Vroom, publishers, 
of Worcester, Mass. Half the size of a 
postage stamp, the book contains 28 
pages of poems by Omar Khayam. 

Censored: “The Paintings of D. H. 
Lawrence,” a book containing some 
questionable pictures by the author of 
“Lady Chatterley’s Lover,” was seized 
by customs authorities last week. Two 
of the masterpieces are a “Resurrec- 
tion,” in which Christ’s face “bears 4 
striking resemblance to Lawrence’s,” 
and a ribald illustration for Boccaccio’s 
tale of the gardener in the convent 
courtyard. 
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e’s a good looking fellow 
until he 


MAKE THIS STARTLING TEST 


Blow some smoke through a _ handker- 
chief. Notice the brown stain it leaves. 
That’s what smoking does to your teeth. 
Cover that stain with Bost. Brush it brisk- 
ly and the discoloration disappears. To 
be fair, try this same test with the denti- 
frice you are now using, and see if you 
obtain the same results. 


Op cns 


OUR attractiveness can be 
marred the moment you open 
your mouth and expose dingy, 
yellow, tobacco-stained teeth. If 
your teeth have begun to lose 


their brilliance, if they are not 


SS 


moves ail 


\ a 


et 


is mouth 


white as you like them to be, 
start using BOST Tooth Paste 
tonight, for this new scientific 


mild and 


harmless oils which dissolve and 


dentifrice contains 


remove tobacco stains safely. 
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= ~ Sseration 


SPECIAL TRIAL TUBE—I10c 
(Enough for a couple of weeks) 


BOST, Inc., Dept. G-11, 9 East 40 Street, New York City 
I am enclosing 10c for a trial tube of Bost. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
MY DRUGGIST IS 
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ENT FOR TRAVEL 4 
Already the country is abuzz with, “Hav@imin 
you seen the new pocket radio?” Thi ¢ 
sensational radio—the new Kadett 
Junior —measures only 2 14 inches thic 

—4\4 inches high—and 6 inches long 

It weighs but two pounds and operateqgiiGRTE 
on both AC or DC current! Think of it 


But, most astounding of all is the per 
formance it gives—roomfu! volume 
clear, resonant reception of entir¢ 
broadcast band. 
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For the traveler (business or pleasure) 
the office, the home or for the youngstcrqiais 
to listen to their own programs —the ner 'q 
Kadette Junior will be the most popula ey 
radio of all time. No gift could be sy 
new, novel or as keenly desired. Py 


x) 





See the Kadette Junior today—at 4 
leading stores. It’s the talk of th 
country —the news of the yea: 


LIPS IN THE POCKET 


(LSO—LONG DISTANCE SUPER-SENSITIVE KADETTES 
The 5-tube Kadette Superheterodyne performs in “‘tough”’ spots. Just try one! 






Traveler’s Model 
(Bakelite) for those 
who travel—busi- 
ness or pleasure— 
$29.75 and $31.25 


Modernistic } 
Model for those 
favoring thenew 
in decoration, 
$29.75 


Conventional 
Mode! for those & 
partial to classic 

| design, $29.75 
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Smartly cased in gleaming 


Chocolate Brown, complete ith tubes 





° . ° sain : Circassian Walnut, Chines. Red, of ]4 
nternational Radio Corporation, 29 William Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan Antique Ivory, complete Pe tye 
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